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EDITORIAL 
Crucial Alternatives 


HE intellectual climate of our time is not particularly noted 

for the number of convictions it produces. One conviction, 

however, is all pervasive among thoughtful students of human 
affairs. It is the conviction that history has reached a watershed, 
one of the great divides in the fortunes of mankind. 

There are, of course, differences of opinion as to where precisely 
this watershed is located. For some it is located within our civiliza- 
tion. Western civilization, they say, has entered upon its “time of 
troubles” but it will succeed in making the adjustment that is neces- 
sary for its continuance. For others the watershed is located at the 
end of our civilization. According to this view, today is bounded 
by a dark, unknown tomorrow. Another civilization, history's 
twenty-second, will take shape in due course; but in the immediate 
future life’s main stream will plunge into a deep gorge on the shadow 
side of progress, becoming lost for a period in sunless night. For a 
third group the watershed is located at the end of all history. The 
inevitable misuse of atomic energy, so the members of this group 
believe, will cause collective suicide on this planet and human his- 
tory will come to a close. 

Without committing ourselves to any one of these positions, one 
thing is clear from both history and revelation. Each time that 
mankind faces a major crisis, its one hope lies in adjusting itself to 
the Eternal Order, that is, to the laws and purposes of God to which 
men must conform if they are to prosper in God’s world. While 
it is not the function of the Christian Church to save a civilization, 
Christians must be made aware that very crucial alternatives con- 
front the Church and the world at the present time. Three alter- 
natives are particularly crucial. 
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THE Giory or Gop oR THE DISHONOR OF MAN 


The first alternative is this: The Church must live for the glory 
of God or the world will mourn the dishonor of man. There is a 
familiar question about the life of man which runs, “What is the 
chief end of man?” It is the first question of a religious nature with 
which some of us were ever confronted. The answer is incompa- 
rable for its truth and beauty: ‘““Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and 
to enjoy him forever.” The “glory” of God, in Biblical language, 
means the unveiled splendor of his nature, in particular, the splendor 
of his goodness, the majesty and might that pledge the fulfillment of 
his redemptive concern. To glorify God is to make him visible, to 
make manifest the splendor of his loving kindness, the majestic in- 
stancy of his passion for men. Man's highest excellency, the only 
way whereby he can fulfill his destiny and be truly man, is to live 
for the glory of God. To do so men must live in such a way that 
God’s inmost nature and his deepest purpose for human life may 
appear in their individual lives and corporate relations. 

To live for the glory of God in this Biblical sense is something 
much more personal and significant than to portray the Divine 
splendor in monuments of stone, in pictures of ravishing appeal, in 
music that enraptures the heart. There is no aesthetic substitute 
for the splendor of God in human life and relations. So, too, no 
masterpiece of literature, no system of sound doctrine, however 
impressively it may interpret God and the ways of God, can be a 
substitute for the glory of holy living, for the manifestation of divine 
love in action, in a word, for life which is instrumental in making 
God visible. God is never glorified when he is a mere object of 
human admiration, however ecstatic and sincere that admiration 
may be; he is glorified only when he becomes the subject of human 
living, the Lord of man’s pilgrim way. 

One or two illustrations will make our meaning plain. “I beseech 
thee, show me thy glory,”” Moses prayed (Exod. 33: 18). He had 
been charged with the leadership of a people to whom God had given 
his law. Now as a spiritual adventurer, before ordering Israel to 
strike its tents and march for the Land of Promise, he craved a mani- 
festation of Deity which would strengthen his faith that God was 
with his people on the wilderness trail. What he sought was not 
an overwhelming, miraculous evidence of God's existence, but rather 
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a proof that God was on the road with Israel and that Israel was in 
the ways of God. Centuries later an exiled seer, Ezekiel, saw the 
glory of God burst like a sunrise over the mountains of Moab. 
Flashing across the Dead Sea and up the Judean wilderness, it entered 
the temple through its eastern portals. But the presence of God in 
the temple was not designed to give splendor to a shrine, but to 
create a well-spring in the desert. Mysterious alchemy! God's 
glory in the sanctuary gave birth toa river. This river, flowing out 
through the same portals where the Glory came in, made the wilder- 
ness blossom at its passing. Coming at length to the Dead Sea, the 
waters changed nature’s vastest sepulchre into a place of teeming 
life (Ezek. 43: 1-4; 47: 1-12). 

In “the fullness of time” the splendor of God became manifest 
in a Person. Of Jesus Christ it was said by those who understood 
his significance, ‘‘We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” (John 1: 14). In the 
life of Christ the splendor of goodness, the majestic movement of 
God's redemptive love, culminated in a cross which, according to 
the Fourth Gospel, was the supreme revelation of the divine glory. 
With unerring insight into the meaning of that cross and the witness 
of a life that had been renewed by its power, Saint Paul exclaimed 
in a rapture, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Gal. 6: 14). The apostle reckoned that he could 
worthily fulfill his destiny only if he entered into the fellowship of 
suffering that constituted Christ’s glory, making himself, in soul and 
in body, in life and in death, the organ of the unveiled splendor of 
God. In his Letter to the Ephesians, where doctrine breaks into 
music, Paul proclaims that it is part of the cosmic mission of the 
Church to become a textbook for spirits higher than human spirits 
wherein they may gain insight into the “many colored wisdom” of 
God (Eph. 3: 10). 

The meaning of this for the Church and Christians in our day 
is obvious. No sacramental function can exhaust the Church’s role. 
It must be more than the place where the Word is preached and the 
Sacraments administered. It must be more than a sociological agent 
for the welfare of society. It is the Church’s supreme function to 
be the instrument of God's glory in every phase of life, individual 
and collective. 

Either the Church is willing to serve God thus; either Christians 
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“copy God” as Paul said they should, and become “perfect as your 
father in heaven is perfect,” as Jesus said they must, or a crucial 
alternative will become manifest. Men will live in dishonor, with- 
out luster or splendor, because they will be living ‘without God in 
the world.”” A man who lives for his own glory, to make manifest his 
own egotism and to proclaim that he is a god in his own right, will 
in the end cease to be man. He will become an empty shadow, a 
wizened corpse, a sepulchral ghost of his true self. ‘The same fate 
will overtake the institutions of society if they attempt to be ends in 
themselves. 

And it is just this that has happened. In a marvelous sentence 
Jeremiah describes the tragic process of dehumanization which over- 
took the men of his day. In our King James version the words run: 
“They have walked after vanity, and are become vain” (Jer. 2: 5). 
James Moffatt renders the passage, ““They went after empty idols 
and became empty themselves.”” And George Adam Smith, with 
his glowing Celtic imagination and a fine sensitivity to Hebrew 
shades of meaning, translates the thought of the prophet: “Follow- 
ing after the Bubble they Bubbles became.” ‘That is a matchless 
description of millions of our contemporaries. They and their 
objectives have become empty bubbles. The presence of a dread 
vacuum in every area of modern life is a witness to the tragic fact 
that our generation has made the wrong choice. We sought the 
glory of man and we witness man’s dishonor. We must seek the 
glory of God, if we would achieve his renewal. 


THE FRONTIER WITH CHRIST OR THE SANCTUARY WITHOUT HIM 


The second alternative might be formulated thus: The Church 
must stand with Christ on the frontiers of the world, or it will lose 
him in the sanctuaries at home. Jesus Christ is the Lord, the “pio- 
neer and perfecter’’ of the faith that proclaims that the future lies 
with God and his purpose. As the personal head of the Church and 
the chief agent of God’s redemptive purpose, Christ’s supreme con- 
cern and place of action is the Frontier. He dwells where the 
danger is greatest, where the struggle is fiercest, where the need of 
advance is most crucial, where new areas of life must be won for his 
kingdom. ‘There he awaits venturesome spirits to rally to his ban- 
ner. He has not handed over his terrestrial interests to any proxy, 
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as hierarchical Christianity believes he has. He lives where life’s 
problems are acutest, not in the abodes of complacency or where 
substitutes have usurped his authority. 

The Christian Church, if it would enjoy Christ’s personal leader- 
ship, must once again go to him “without the camp,” beyond the 
orbit of so much that is done and thought in his name. The Church, 
to be truly the Church, must never cease to move toward the fron- 
tiers of life, responsive to the words of the Supreme Commander, 
mobile to meet new situations as they arise. Happily, the Church 
of today stands, as never before in history, on the geographical fron- 
tiers of the world. Keeping vigil at the outmost bounds of human 
habitation, it must fulfill its destiny as a world missionary com- 
munity. 

There are several crucial frontiers in our time where Christ stands 
and where the Church must stand with him in faith and obedience. 
If it does, these frontiers will flame with the splendor of God and 
resound to the tread of his ongoing purpose. There is, to begin 
with, the frontier of physical need. The Christian Church today 
is summoned by Christ to minister to human need in every place on 
earth where need is found. To be worthy of the tradition that goes 
back to the hills and highways of Galilee, the Church must care for 
human suffering. There is hunger and famine in our world; there 
are uprooted lives and shattered homes; there are diseased and dere- 
lict bodies in greater numbers than ever before in history. Christ 
is concerned to show compassion. The Christian Church must 
stand with her Lord, and in a practical way manifest his compas- 
sion on this frontier of suffering and dereliction. Woe betide the 
Church, or any group within the Church, if credence is given to the 
idea that merely by preaching or by the mere prophetic announce- 
ment of truth, God is fully glorified and the Church’s role fulfilled. 
No; visible and tangible expression must be given to what the New 
Testament writer meant when he said about Christ, “He had com- 
passion on the multitude,”” and what Christ himself meant when 
he said, “Give ye them to eat." Wherever or whenever the Chris- 
tian Church comes to believe that it can fully witness to its Lord by 
words alone, or by anything which can be fulfilled simply by speak- 
ing or writing, then the Church is apostate and has ceased to be the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Yet a frontier does exist which is concerned with speaking. There 
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is an evangelistic frontier where the Church must stand with Christ 
and proclaim with fresh meaning: “Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” Today the frontier of Evange- 
lism is on the edge of an unparalleled void. There is an abyss of 
spiritual emptiness, an awesome chasm which, like a vast medieval 
moat, engirdles the life of humanity at the present time. No for- 
ward movement can take place until this terrible abyss is illumined 
and bridged. Within this void are religions and philosophies, na- 
tions and institutions, laws and customs, in full process of disintegra- 
tion. For the Church to stand with Christ upon this frontier means 
to flash the light of his Gospel into the void, to interpret to men their 
predicament, to concentrate their gaze upon a Face that merits their 
loyalty, to summon them to become his disciples. Christian evange- 
lism, using as its instrument the Gospel and the great concepts of 
the Christian faith, has today an unprecedented missionary oppor- 
tunity. In a disintegrating secular order let it rally broken, yearn- 
ing, despairing people to a new center of meaning and a new source 
of strength. 

If the representatives of evangelical Christianity refuse to stand 
on the frontier of this void, its rivals, who are already there and 
eagerly at work, will bring their own new order out of the chaos of 
our time. The strains of the Communist “International,” vibrant 
with passion, give new hope to millions who acclaim the red banner. 
Listen: 


‘Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! Arise, ye wretched of the earth! 
For justice thunders condemnation, a better world’s in birth. No 
more tradition’s chain shall bind you. Arise, ye slaves! No more in 
thrall. The world shall rise on new foundations. You have been 
naught: you shall be all. . . .” 


With hearts compassionate as well as passionate and with a purer 
sense of justice, Christians must outclass Communists in the rele- 
vancy of their approach to the total human situation. When Com- 
munism, proclaiming, “You have been naught: you shall be all,” 
sets a man-God, an oligarchically controlled proletariat in the place 
of God, as the supreme object of devotion, Christians must proclaim 
the glory of the God-man, the Man of Sorrows, who is the true 
Saviour and Lord of life. A renascent Romanism stands also as a 
rival on the frontier of the abyss. Resurgent clericalism, proclaim- 
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ing a Church-God, summons men to its allegiance. The hour has 
struck for Protestant Christianity to affirm afresh the sole Lordship 
of Jesus Christ over all life and his sovereign right to determine the 
bounds of his Church and the identity of those who belong to it. It 
is a time for the closest co-operation and understanding between 
evangelical Christians. What is at stake is the organization under 
God of human life in the Church and society. With robust faith 
and decision the Church must equally reject the humanitarianism 
which elevates distressed people into the throne of Deity, and the 
clericalism which sets the Church in the place of the Almighty. 

But should the Protestant Church fail to stand with Christ on the 
frontier of the contemporary void, what will the alternative be? 
The secular order will be organized by Communism and the reli- 
gious order by Romanism. And at the home seat of Protestant 
Christianity the Presence will leave the sanctuaries. No glorifica- 
tion of God in terms of architectural grandeur, gorgeous liturgy, 
social prestige, political power, can secure Christ’s presence in the 
Church. If church men and church women refuse to stand by Christ 
on the frontier of an old order that is dying and another that ago- 
nizes in birth, then the Protestant Church, both at the congrega- 
tional level and at the level of a World Council, will become, through 
lack of loyalty to the Christ of the Frontier, a monument to the 
memory of God instead of a monument to his glory. 


APOCALYPTIC Hore OR CONTEMPORARY DESPAIR 


There is, however, a third crucial alternative: The Church must 
keep alive the apocalyptic hope or succumb to contemporary de- 
spair. A freezing pessimism begins to benumb not a few leaders of 
our generation in Church and State and in society at large. The 
most concerned men of our time are the atomic scientists who have 
constituted the Emergency Committee to inform the public of the 
dangerous possibilities that confront the world. In Christian circles 
disillusionment has become so complete and faith has grown so faint 
that the exultant note is absent from Church councils and assemblies. 
Some have become Christian Stoics who, facing the possibility that 
history may come to an end, believe that the most we may expect 
from now onwards is the development of Christian personality 
within history and the hope of immortality beyond history. Others 
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believe that, in view of the momentous stakes for which statesmen 
play today in the higher spheres of diplomacy, Christian effort 
should be supremely directed towards influencing political action. 

What has happened is plain. The high view of man which in- 
spired thought and action in the Liberal era has been succeeded by 
a low view of man. Contemporary realism, whether secular or reli- 
gious, no longer believes in man. But tragically enough, in Chris- 
tian circles today a low view of man is not matched by a high view 
of God. The Church’s supreme need is an adequate view of God, 
a Christian, Biblical view of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We must recover a spiritual vision and an experimental 
knowledge of him, to whom the early Christians in the decadent 
order of the old Roman Empire ascribed blessedness, with rapturous 
adoration and exultant faith. God is still God. The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth; he controls the contingencies of history. 
What happens tomorrow, the future of civilization, the fate of life 
upon this planet will ultimately be determined not by scientific 
wisdom or by political folly, but by God. His glory will break 
upon the world in fresh splendor. We may have to pass through 
very hell but there will be a new dawn in history and the Church 
will be present at the sunrise. 

It is a time to explore afresh the apocalyptic hope which is en- 
shrined in the Biblical revelation and is implicit in the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. The phantasies of a false apocalypti- 
cism, the aberrations of an un-Christian dispensationalism, the 
theoretical possibilities of scientific wisdom and the practical pos- 
sibilities of political folly, should not destroy within Christians the 
Biblical hope that there will be within history a manifestation of 
God’s glory worthy of Christ and the Gospel. “In the land of the 
living,” and not merely in the life everlasting beyond ‘‘death’s dark 
vale,” history shall witness a worthy consummation of the purpose 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. At the heart of apocalypticism 
there is a sure and valid hope. The Almighty has a stake in human 
nature and still more in Jesus Christ. The God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has instilled a meaning into the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection of his Son which will insure that the 
hopes of prophetic seers and apostolic ambassadors shall be worthily 
fulfilled. No labor will be vain in the Lord even so far as terrestrial 
history is concerned. The kingdoms of this world shall become the 
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kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. “Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun does his successive journeys run.” 

Let us therefore greet tomorrow with a cheer. Calmly facing the 
realities of the contemporary situation, free from the illusions of a 
false utopianism, refusing to identify the best in man’s world with 
the reality of God’s kingdom, let us brace ourselves to descend, if 
need be, into the valley of the shadow in the years immediately 
ahead. But whatever happens, let us at all times and in every cir- 
cumstance keep alive the faith that Jesus Christ shall one day be 
acclaimed Lord of all. 

With the passage of the years and amid the grimness of the times, 
the strains of the Scottish metrical version of a great Messianic Psalm 
become ever dearer and more real. 


His name for ever shall endure; 
last like the sun it shall: 

Men shall be bless’d in him, and bless’d 
all nations shall him call. 


And blessed be his glorious name 
to all eternity: 

The whole earth let his glory fill. 
Amen, so let it be. 

We stake our life upon, we guide our thinking by, we shape our 
policy in accordance with, the conviction that the risen Christ and a 
reborn Church shall triumph in history. 

Tue Epiror 


Theology in Travail 


in theology which characterizes our contemporary religious situ- 

ation. Older forms and systems have been subjected to severe 
criticism, and fresh emphases have been made in every phase of theo- 
logical thinking. It is not clear, however, that a theological revolu- 
tion has taken place, for it is impossible to speak of the theology of 
our time without ignoring some strands and strains—many in oppo- 
sition to each other—which go to make up the theological scene. 
That is why a detached analysis of trends is so fruitless and uninstruc- 


[: has become a commonplace to speak of the revival of interest 
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tive. A better approach, we believe, is to think of our times as one 
of theology in travail. Something, though we may not know what, 
is seeking to be born, and we find ourselves witnessing not the prod- 
uct but the birth pangs of a theological renaissance. This issue of 
THEOLOGY Topay attempts to illustrate this agony of travail by ref- 
erence to certain aspects of our contemporary theological situation. 


In a day when facile optimism in theology is widely criticized, 
there is danger lest we fall into the opposite extreme of despair and 
hopelessness. In such a situation it is well to read again the Psalms 
which are so full of the anxiety of human existence and yet which 
are so basically songs of hope and joy. Taking a familiar Psalm for 
his text, Dr. John E. Kuizenga introduces our theme and reaffirms 
the victorious faith in the Almighty God, who amid all the confusion 
of the world reigns supreme not only as Creator and Judge but as 
the Righteous One, the Deliverer. 

The author was among the initial contributors to THEOLOGy To- 
pay, and his article on the Cults was widely read and discussed. Af- 
ter nearly twenty years as Professor of Systematic Theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Dr. Kuizenga will retire this year. As 
one who all his life has consistently proclaimed the redemptive love 
of the sovereign God, it is fitting that the brief devotional article for 
this issue be from his pen. 


It is apparent that there is a growing interest in the interrelations 
of theology and the ecumenical movement. Some, perhaps, would 
like to keep these two concerns separate, but since the first world war 
they have become so mutually involved as to complicate the religious 
situation, on the one hand, and suggest the possibilities of a new era 
for the Christian Church, on the other. It is with the latter that Pro- 
fessor Piper is primarily concerned in his article, ‘““Theology in the 
Ecumenical Age.” ‘Tracing the rise and development of this move- 
ment with special reference to theological trends, he warns against a 
superficial view of “unionism” and “openmindedness” which obscure 
the objective bases for common action and faith. ‘Toward the secur- 
ing of such an objective basis, four recent theological trends are sin- 
gled out as particularly significant: the Luther Renaissance, the Di- 
alectical Theology, Sacramental Realism, and the New Biblicism. 

Dr. Piper has obvious qualifications for such a task of analysis. 
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Long interested in the ecumenical movement, of which he has per- 
sonal knowledge, he has also been concerned to interpret contempo- 
rary theological trends of diverse kinds. It is now some years since 
his Recent Developments in German Protestantism (1934) was pub- 
lished, but in all that he has written since, he has shown himself eager 
to analyze theological movements in the interest of better under- 
standing together with a reminder that all true theology derives from 
the Word of God. 


It is one of the distinctions of present-day theology that it is inti- 
mately related to the moral, political, and economic life of our times. 
Whether this is a relation of cause or effect, it is hard to say, for some- 
times theological emphases seem to be the by-product of cultural 
moods, and yet theologians do what they can to mold and fashion 
secular life. In any event, ours is a time when theology and life are 
closely interwoven, and nowhere is this so evident as on the continent 
of Europe. Seeking a theological appraisal of the cultural situation, 
Dr. Hromadka’s article points to the moral, political, social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual problems which have been precipitated by the 
War and which demand the theologian’s attention. Although per- 
fectly aware of the nihilistic despair rampant in many quarters, the 
author's view is ultimately on the side of hope and promise—in the 
Christian, if not the secular, sense. 

Dr. Hromadka’s article grows out of personal reflections as a result 
of two extended trips to his native Czechoslovakia. After an exile 
of eight years from his country, during which time he was not only 
filling the role of a guest professor of theology at Princeton Seminary 
but took an active part in political discussions pertaining to his native 
land, Dr. Hromadka is preparing to return to Prague to take up his 
duties in the John Hus Theological Faculty of the University. 


The theological emphasis of Barth and Brunner has been variously 
designated as “‘neo-orthodoxy,”’ ‘‘crisis’’ or ‘‘dialectical’’ theology, etc. 
In England there are some who speak simply of the “Reformed re- 
vival,” and of this group—made up of Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, and ‘‘Free-Churchmen’’—Daniel Jenkins is an outstanding 
representative. Convinced that something is happening in contem- 
porary theology, due indirectly if not directly to Barth and Brunner, 
the author feels it important to examine some of the temptations and 
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perils of the new leaven. For example, he warns against interpret- 
ing the Reformed revival as a mere throwback to post-Reformation 
orthodoxy or as a mere denial of “activism.” Disclaiming dog- 
matism, he concludes, “What we can claim is that the method we 
use, however imperfect our use of it may be, is the true theological 
method, and we must strive, by our life and doctrine, to imprint it 
indelibly upon the mind of the Church.” 

Daniel Jenkins has been the minister of the Congregational 
Church at Richmond, Surrey, secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement, Birmingham University, and is now associated with Dr. 
J. H. Oldham and Mrs. Kathleen Bliss on The Christian Frontier 
and the Christian News-Letter. He is the author of The Nature of 
Catholicity (1942), Prayer and the Service of God (1944), The Gift 
of the Ministry (1947), and the editor of the quarterly journal, The 
Presbyter. 


Although Switzerland is not so much the cross-roads of the world 
as it once was, it is still the best listening-post for the various theo- 
logical voices that arise out of the complexity of the Continent. 
Neutral in two world wars, Switzerland has had the unusual oppor- 
tunity of pursuing theological studies in comparative security and, 
at the same time, being able to estimate and judge the direction of 
thought in other countries. With the temporary, if not permanent, 
curtailment of German theological activity, Switzerland has become 
something more than a spectator of trends, and more and more in 
recent years her theologians and scholars are standing at the center 
of some of the more vigorous movements of our day. For these 
reasons and others, an article on “Protestant Theology in Wartime 
Switzerland” is important and informative. For most readers the 
sections dealing with the renewed emphasis upon Biblical theology 
and the first-hand account of the Barth-Brunner controversy will 
be of special significance. 

The author, Edouard Burnier, is a distinguished theologian and 
professor at the University of Lausanne. He has been associated in 
an editorial capacity with La Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie 
and Cahiers Protestants. Among his recent writings are Révélation 
Chrétienne et Jugement de Valeur Religieux (1942) and La Priére 
et la Vie Intellectuelle (1945). The article published in THEOLoGy 
Topay is one of a series of papers on “Theological Trends’ distrib- 
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uted by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches, 
Geneva. 


The basic problem of contemporary theology, perhaps the peren- 
nial theological problem, is the issue between liberalism and con- 
servatism, though these labels are obviously ambiguous and not easily 
defined. Approaching the conflict from a historical and biographi- 
cal point of view, the article on Kingsley and Newman seeks to pre- 
sent a fresh and provocative statement not only of the positions of 
these two theological opponents but of the wider implications of 
the liberal-conservative question. Kingsley and Newman are usu- 
ally associated with the Protestant-Roman Catholic antagonism, and 
while that issue is of great intrinsic significance, the author chooses 
to regard this ecclesiastical distinction as “an accident of the time.” 
More important were the theological motives of these two thinkers, 
and especially the motive which drove Newman to Rome. Thus, 
the Oxford Movement is seen as “‘an anti-liberal movement.” The 
thesis is that Newman, in quest of a tenable orthodoxy, was repelled 
by the liberalism represented by Kingsley, and was forced to seek 
theological refuge in Roman Catholicism. But this does not mean 
that we today must choose Newman to avoid Kingsley. “If Prot- 
estantism can return to its sixteenth century heritage and build again 
on its theological foundations, we can achieve a firm and living 
Christianity which shall be neither liberal nor Roman.” 

The author, Walter E. Houghton, is Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Wellesley College. A few years ago he published The For- 
mation of Thomas Fuller's Holy and Profane States and more re- 
cently a little book, related to his present theme, The Art of New- 
man’s Apologia. 


Lifting the liberal-conservative controversy from the historical and 
biographical level to the plane of method, approach, and point of 
view, Hugh S. Tigner undertakes to examine both the strength and 
the weakness of the liberal movement in theology. This is no mere 
academic or analytic estimate but the product of personal agonizing 
and deep self-examination. Mr. Tigner speaks from within the lib- 
eral tradition and yet at the same time as one who has grown increas- 
ingly suspicious of its influence. For some years minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Canton, N. Y., the author recently be- 
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came ordained in the Congregational Church and is now the pastor 
of the Mount Vernon Heights Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. In 
his case this was not simply a change of pastorates or even of denom- 
inations, but a veritable pilgrimage from uncertainty to faith. Lib- 
eralism is far from being moribund, and Mr. Tigner pays it high 
compliments, but the criticisms of its rootiessness and its overween- 
ing intellectualism are eloquent and trenchant. 

In addition to numerous articles in religious periodicals, the au- 
thor has written books entitled, Our Prodigal Son Culture, No Sign 
Shall Be Given, and The Christian Pattern. 

H. T. K., Jr. 





THE SHADOW OF THE ALMIGHTY 


By JOHN E. KUIZENGA 


‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty” (Psalm 91: 1). 


HIS old familiar Psalm is full of the premonition of danger; 

but more remarkable is the fact that in every verse it speaks 

also of the Deliverer. The Psalm is not a dirge of calamity; 

it is a song of assurance, of courage, of a faith that does not falter. 

Some one has said that faith is an ineluctable optimism in the face 

of an apparently inescapable pessimism. In this passage the convic- 

tion of the power and faithfulness of God is greater than the fear of 
calamity. 

There are three great convictions here about God: his transcend- 
ent control over all the forces of nature and society; his righteous, 
unfailing judgment on deliberate evil doers; and his complete care 
of those who put their trust in him. It is most interesting to see 
that these convictions are precisely the convictions rediscovered by 
a twentieth century prophet, Karl Barth. His assertion of the 
“otherness’’ of God embraces all these; so he restores the Biblical 
faith, and sets us free from the nineteenth century delusions which 
almost destroyed the Christian faith in Germany. Gone is the self- 
existing, mechanistic world of meaningless matter. Gone is the 
universal sway of blind, meaningless, purposeless laws. The best 
science itself now repudiates that folly, the world appears more and 
more like a great thought, not like a great machine, and teleology 
has once more scientific and philosophical standing. So passes the 
notion of a world machine shutting God out. 

So passes also the immanentist thought which identified God with 
the universe. The universe is not God; God is not dependent on 
the universe, the universe is dependent on him. The whole cre- 
ated world, the whole realm of natural law—these are his creatures, 
these are instrumental to his purposes. He rules also the world of 
men; he even rules and controls the malevolence and malice of so- 
ciety. When he allows the tempest and tornado of human wicked- 
ness, it is only because he plants his footsteps on that seething sea, 
and rides upon the storm. His faithfulness never fails. ‘Those who 
put their trust in him are still the special charge of his angels, and 
still to this day, when unbelief says it cannot be done, the young 
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lion and the adder and the dragon are trampled underfoot. The 
sovereignty of God, the universal sway of his providence, the en- 
during reality of his decree which alone gives unity of meaning and 
control and goal to all that exists—these are the stars that shine out 
anew in the night that threatened Europe and all the world. And 
precisely these—the sovereignty of God, his universal providence, 
and his changeless decree—these are the truth for our day of trial 
and danger. 

Of the faithfulness of God to those who put their trust in him, 
God has given us even better proof than he gave the psalmist. The 
same God who in the beginning commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined into our hearts to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus. As there is a 
distinctive Christian view of nature and society, so there is a distinc- 
tive Christian view of history. In history, as in nature, the miracle 
is again in order; history is the field for the inbreak of God “straight 
down from above,” for judgment and redemption. The psalmist 
but epitomizes this same view of judgment and redemption when 
he says, ““A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. Only with thine eyes 
shalt thou behold and see the reward of the wicked.”” Jeremiah long 
ago struck the same note of faith when he said: “Let him that glori- 
eth glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am 
the Lord which exercise lovingkindness, judgment, and righteousness, 
in the earth” (Jer. 9: 24). And worthy of our best attention is the 
comment of John Calvin on the whole matter: “These three things 
it is certainly of the highest importance to know: mercy in which 
alone consists our salvation; judgment which is executed on the 
wicked every day, and awaits them in still larger measure; righteous- 
ness by which the faithful are preserved and most graciously sup- 
ported.” So we reconstruct our view of nature and history by the 
radiance streaming from the Cross of Christ, and we see God over 
all, creator, ruler, and moral governor of the universe, abounding 
in mercy, whose justice in the end overtakes those who lift them- 
selves up against him, whose righteousness in the end preserves all 
who call upon him. In spite of our acute sense of present danger, 
we raise not a lament of danger and despair, but a song of cour- 
age, because we see our Deliverer, the Lord most high, who is the 
Almighty. 











THEOLOGY IN THE ECUMENICAL AGE 
By OrrTo A. PIPER 


I. THe DAWN oF A NEw AGE 


Y the end of World War I, Christian theology had entered into 
B a new stage. Prior to 1914 it had been to a large extent the 
preoccupation .of exclusive academic circles and had been 
gradually losing its grip on the life of the Church. After 1918 the 
Churches themselves took a new interest in theology. Furthermore, 
Great Britain and Germany lost their predominant role in the theo- 
logical field. Instead, a development of a great number of national 
types of theology has been noticeable. In the “olden days” of the 
late nineteenth and the early twentieth century, foreign students in 
large numbers flocked the great centers of theological learning—Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Berlin, Marburg, Gottingen, and Heidelberg. Af- 
ter World War I, economic and political reasons no less than lan- 
guage difficulties on the part of the foreign students made them less 
inclined to go abroad. At the same time, a whole generation of 
competent teachers applied at home what they had learned abroad 
and thus enabled their students to acquire a high degree of theo- 
logical efficiency in their home seminaries. The theological doctor’s 
degree offered by the leading seminaries of the United States of 
America, Sweden, or Switzerland, is now rightly recognized as the 
full equivalent of a German or British degree. 

This development was bound to foster a kind of theological na- 
tionalism. Unlike the men who had received their theological train- 
ing in Britain or Germany in the heyday of theological learning 
from about 1880 to 1914 and who felt themselves as the apostles of 
a new theology, their pupils took it for granted that this was the kind 
of theology taught in their own country. Thus the men who are 
now teaching in the seminaries are less likely than their predecessors 
to subject their theology to a comparison with what is being taught 
abroad, and they are anxious above all to integrate it into the life 
of their own denomination, and the intellectual life of their respec- 
tive countries. This trend might have led to narrow theological 
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nationalisms but for the fact that it was channeled into new methods 
of co-operation inaugurated largely by the ecumenical movement. 

The ecumenical movement had its beginnings in the last years 
preceding the first World War and came into its own in the third 
decade of this century. Originally it had little to do with these 
changes in theology. It was rooted primarily in considerations of 
ecclesiastical statesmanship, on the one hand, and the need for mate- 
rial and moral support felt in many of the smaller Churches, on the 
other. At the Ecumenical Conference on Life and Work, held in 
Stockholm in 1925, the organizers realized painfully the clash of the- 
ological nationalisms. Two years later, in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
the Faith and Order Conference was a practical failure as far as its 
theological “findings” were concerned. They all remained a dead 
letter, because not even the great denominations were universally 
agreed on the theological implications of their respective creeds. 

The Conference of Lausanne brought about, nevertheless, a great 
change in the theological situation. The two decisive factors, as far 
as I can see, were the passionate belief of the ecumenical leaders, espe- 
cially Bishop Brent, Archbishop Séderblom, and Archbishop Tem- 
ple, in the oneness of the Church as a spiritual reality, and the deci- 
sion to have an ecumenical research institute in Geneva. To those 
who attended the Lausanne Conference, the two outstanding experi- 
ences were the period of common prayer at a moment when the Con- 
ference was in danger of breaking up after the presentation of the 
respective and apparently irreconcilable views on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and the great Communion Service in the Lausanne Cathedral, 
in which all except the Eastern Orthodox delegates participated. 
These experiences of spiritual oneness created a new willingness on 
the part of all those present to examine their own and other theo- 
logical positions, and to do this not so much by means of cold logic 
but rather by looking at it from their relation to the oneness of the 
Church as the body of Christ. 

This new openmindedness was the counterpart of the crisis into 
which Western civilization had been thrown by World War I, and 
its economic and political aftermath, especially the Russian revolu- 
tion. The immediate result of that crisis on the part of some was 
to overthrow everything traditional and to look for new, strange, 
and exotic things, yet in a spiritual curiosity that abhorred any com- 
mitment. In other camps the same crisis led to a lifeless reaffirma- 
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tion of traditional positions. With the growing awareness of the 
spiritual oneness of the Church both extremes were avoided, because 
people began to realize that “life is diversity in unity and unity in 
diversity.” Another denomination is not wrong just because its 
concept of the Christian faith and the Church differs from ours, and 
the fact that there are various national viewpoints is not necessarily 
an obstacle to unity but rather, when rightly understood, a source of 
fruitful interchange. Owing to this new outlook, things happened 
theologically which in that way had never occurred since the days of 
the Reformation. For the first time in history the theology of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, for instance, was positively evaluated in 
Protestant circles. Arsenyev, Berdayev, and Bulgakov, to mention 
only a few names, became the interpreters of a new type of piety and 
of a world-view unknown to most people in the West. Similarly, 
the stars of Scandinavian theology appeared above the horizon. The 
work of Aulén, Brilioth, Nygren, Pedersen, and Hallesby and above 
all Kierkegaard, were made accessible to German and English speak- 
ing people and left a deep impression upon their theological think- 
ing. Equally interesting is the fact that Protestant theology offered 
genuine hospitality to Roman Catholic thinkers. Christopher Daw- 
son, Karl Adam, Theodor Haeckel, Przywara, Maritain, and Gilson 
became widely read by Protestants. ‘The translations of theological 
books is no innovation. But this practice acquired a new function 
in our days. In the nineteenth and early twentieth century, the 
theological works translated were those for which there was need in 
a country’s or a denomination’s theology. Thus they were fully 
adopted and integrated into national theologies. B. Weiss’s and 
Beyschlag’s Biblical theologies of the New Testament, for instance, 
or Borchert’s Original Jesus, are better known in this country than 
in their homeland. 

With the rise of a great many national theologies things began to 
change. Nowhere perhaps more clearly can the change be perceived 
than in the way two such outstanding theologians as Barth and Brun- 
ner influenced foreign theology. Their names have become house- 
hold words all over the theological world. Yet apart from those who 
as theological students in the classroom came under the spell of their 
fascinating personalities, it would be most difficult to characterize any 
modern theologian as a Barthian or Brunnerian. This statement 
does not mean that their work was ineffective. Its impact can be 
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noticed everywhere. But, unlike Ritschl, Harnack, or Goodspeed, 
for example, they did not engender schools. The reason is that the 
present generation of theologians is far more intent than former ones 
to preserve its identity and the peculiar features of its national men- 
tality. While they are open to foreign influence they do not permit 
themselves to be swayed by it. 

One factor that helped greatly and on a large scale to promote mu- 
tual interest in each other’s theology and readiness to discuss other 
viewpoints was the work of the Ecumenical Research Institute in 
Geneva under the able leadership of Dr. Ehrenstrom and Dr. Hans 
Schoenfeld. Founded originally for the purpose of providing social 
and political data, to which the principles of Christian ethics could 
be applied, it soon changed its character. Its collaborators realized 
that there were no such simple, generally recognized ethical princi- 
ples of which the Christian theologian could simply avail himself. 
The theological bases of Christian ethics had to be explored first. 
Thus the leaders of the Institute developed a plan of study-confer- 
ences in which representatives of various countries and denomina- 
tions were brought together, and they assigned to a number of rep- 
resentative men papers on theological and ethical problems which 
were circulated among and commented upon by a considerable num- 
ber of scholars all over the world. This work was intensified when 
plans for the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State 
had been laid. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, William Paton, and Dr. Oldham 
were indefatigable in organizing this work, stimulating the discus- 
sion, suggesting new viewpoints, bridging gulfs of misunderstanding, 
and helping in the preparation of study books. They also insisted 
that invitations to the Oxford Conference in 1937 should not be con- 
fined to the official delegates of the various denominations. In addi- 
tion, one hundred and fifty scholars, mainly theologians, from all the 
parts of the world were requested to participate with full rights in 
the work of the Conference. Since many of these men had taken an 
active part in the preceding theological discussions, they were far 
better prepared to understand the mentality and terminology of the 
other representatives than were a great number of the eccelsiastical 
dignitaries. 

The most important fruit of that conference is not to be found in 
the final reports, which were hastily drawn up and express either 
bold promises and demands, which were soon forgotten by their own 
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advocates, or compromises on crucial issues where lack of time did 
not permit a dispassionate and thorough discussion. But despite 
these shortcomings the conference was a great success in that it drew 
theologians and churchmen of many different persuasions together 
into a world-wide group of men who never completely lost contact 
with each other. This “World Community of Christian Theo- 
logians” forms at present the backbone of theological life in all the 
Churches. They are divided among themselves, perhaps more so 
than in past times, but at the same time they are held together more 
firmly than former generations by a common loyalty to the Church 
universal, and thus there is more willingness to listen to each other 
and to revise one’s own position than there was in the days of lib- 
eral and conservative dogmatism. 

It is too early to say what influence the last war will have upon 
future theological developments. It is obvious that the experience 
of totalitarian warfare with its recklessness, cruelty, and wanton de- 
struction will challenge the theologians to revise their views of man 
and the task of Christian witness. Also, the practically complete an- 
nihilation of Protestantism in the Baltic countries, Transsylvania, 
Slovakia, and the former Eastern provinces of Germany, no less than 
the economic distress and the political and cultural chaos in Central 
Europe, will have their effects upon theological scholarship. Fi- 
nally, this war has accelerated the growth of nationalism in the Ori- 
ental countries which in turn will produce new national types of 
theology. But in all probability these developments will not change 
the general trend in theology which remains determined by the 
ecumenical movement. 


II. THEOLOGY OF TRANSITION 


The present development was inevitable because theology had 
reached a stage in which it was the preoccupation of relatively small 
academic circles, whereas the majority of the pastors, and the laity 
almost to the last man, showed no interest in it. The growing curi- 
osity displayed by the public for critical theology betrayed the in- 
stability of the situation rather than an active interest in the results 
of Biblical criticism. People no longer felt certain of their faith, 
and they hoped Biblical criticism would offer them the excuse for 
their doubts. ‘The days of the older confessionalism are gone. Even 
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the Lutheran Churches, at the present moment more conscious of 
their creedal foundations than any other denomination, are never- 
theless little interested in confessional theology. Problems of ethics 
rather than dogmatics are predominant. The most awakened sec- 
tions of German Lutheranism, for instance, sided with their Re- 
formed brethren over against that strictly confessional section which 
made its peace with the paganism of the Nazis. Modern Scandi- 
navian Lutheranism concentrates upon conversion or on the new 
life in Christ rather than upon the old confessional tenets. Ameri- 
can Lutheranism, finding itself between Fundamentalism and Pre- 
millennialism on the one hand, and liberal rationalism on the other, 
has just started giving thought to new possibilities of self-expression 
and is still far from rediscovering its identity. Similarly, in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., the Machen controversy had little to 
do with the Westminister Confession. The issue was fundamental- 
ism vs. modernism, and that conflict still goes on within and without 
the Church. Interest in the specifically Presbyterian tenets is fairly 
small, even in conservative circles of the Presbyterian Churches—an 
indication that these theological issues no longer have that central 
significance they used to have in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In the other great Protestant bodies, Methodist, Baptist, 
Anglican, theology has always played a secondary role. ‘Thus the 
present change in the theological situation is less apparent there. 

It is obvious that such a state of things is most undesirable from 
the viewpoint of the Church, and thus of the ecumenical movement, 
too. The very element of objectivity, the belief in the reality of 
the Body of Christ, which is at the bottom of the ecumenical move- 
ment, is endangered by an openmindedness which borders on sheer 
subjectivism. It therefore makes little difference today whether the 
ecumenically minded theologian embraces a more conservative or a 
more liberal theology. The so-called neo-orthodoxy of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, for instance, is just as subjective as Dr. Brightman’s liberal- 
ism. There is a widespread reluctance to acknowledge an objective 
and specifically Christian basis of theology, be it the Church or the 
Bible, outside the general field of reason and human experience. It 
seems that even those who have chosen their position within the 
Church, nevertheless regard their choice rather than the Church as 
the starting point of their theology. Credo ergo verum est. ‘This 
to me, explains the paradoxical character of C. S. Lewis’s writings. 
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Everybody agrees that the Screwtape Letters is an interesting and 
amusing book, but giving only Mr. Lewis’s personal views; nobody, 
for instance, takes his belief in the reality of the Devil seriously. 
The modern theologian is able to move with great ease from one 
denomination to another, and all the fences of ecclesiastical particu- 
larism seem to be broken down. But, too often it is true that the 
theologian is welcomed in the other camp just because one is not 
interested in his message and theological position. It is only the 
originality of his thought or his impressive manner of presentation 
that are appreciated. This noticeable lack of interest in an objec- 
tive truth must in the long run be deadly poison for theology itself. 
If everybody has a right to hold his own views why should he bother 
to think out his position at all? 

The reaction against this development comes from two opposite 
camps—fundamentalism and Church unionism. Fundamentalism 
antedates somewhat the ecumenical age. It is an attempt to halt 
the destructive process of rationalism appearing in the guise of Bib- 
lical criticism by maintaining that our faith itself and thus our sal- 
vation will be lost if we do not acknowledge as essential and invi- 
olable certain basic facts concerning the nature of the Bible and 
Jesus Christ. If practised in the way suggested by the late Presi- 
dent Francis L. Patton of Princeton, and restated recently in a new 
way by Dr. Samuel S. Craig in his book Christianity Rightly So 
Called, we move in the direction of an objectivism which leaves suf- 
ficient room for Protestant freedom and historical adaptation. In 
the practice of many sects and other groups, however, fundamental- 
ism has degenerated into a dead Biblicism, whereby the letter rather 
than the content of the Bible is worshiped, or into dispensationalism 
where belief in a system of philosophy of history is substituted for 
saving faith in Jesus Christ. 

Notwithstanding the obvious weaknesses of fundamentalism it is 
deeply to be regretted that up to the present moment it is hardly 
represented at all in the ecumenical movement. Its numerical 
strength especially in the United States is so considerable and the 
spiritual influence of its leaders reaches such wide circles that as a 
result of their absence the ecumenical Church obtains a completely 
distorted view of American Protestantism. Furthermore, their non- 
participation gives a dangerous impetus to subjectivism in a coun- 
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try whose theologians have previously embraced so enthusiastically 
and often unintelligently the liberalism of nineteenth century Eu- 
ropean theology. 

Another way to overcome the theological chaos accentuated by 
the ecumenical movement is Church unionism. Its most ardent 
advocate in recent times has been the editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison. In view of the fact that the- 
ology has so largely lost its denominational characteristics, he gets 
very angry with the further continuation of the denominations, and 
for various purposes suggests the creation of a unified Church whose 
only and therefore solid basis would be belief in Christ. That 
sounds both nice and Biblical until one remembers that the United 
States and the Soviet Union, for instance, are unanimous in empha- 
sizing their devotion to Democracy. But do they strive for the same 
goal while using the same word? It would be the same with a uni- 
versal creed defining Christianity as belief in Christ. Does Dr. Mor- 
rison mean the mythical Christ of D. F. Strauss and Arthur Drews, 
the cosmic Christ of Theosophy and Christian Science, the historical 
Jesus of Adolf von Harnack and B. W. Bacon, or the Jesus Christ 
proclaimed by Paul and John? Only on the basis of a theology 
which is purely subjective, and where it therefore does not matter 
at all what other members of the Church believe, would Dr. Mor- 
rison’s suggestion be reasonable and possible. Christ then would 
be a convenient symbol for the object of everybody's belief, while 
each one would be free to implement it with whatever content he 
wished. The United Church for which Dr. Morrison crusades 
would be the community of those who are prepared never to inter- 
fere with other people's religion, but it would lack a positive func- 
tion or a message. Only where the divine manifests itself in an 
earthly reality can it become the rallying point of its worshipers. 
In order to be effective a Church needs positive standards rather 
than general ideas. It is at this point where it becomes evident that 
the editor of the Christian Century completely misinterprets the 
present trend in ecumenical theology. A brief survery will show 
that with all the contemporary concern for openmindedness there 
go hand in hand certain emphases which stress the objective basis 
of theology and prevent it from degenerating into wishful thinking 
and fantasy. 
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lll. THe New Empnuases 


As far as I can see, the realization that theology must have an ob- 
jective basis entirely of its own manifested itself principally in four 
theological emphases during the last quarter of a century—the Luther 
Renaissance, the Dialectical Theology, Sacramental Realism, and the 
New Biblicism. 

The Luther Renaissance started almost simultaneously in Ger- 
many (Reinhold Seeberg, Carl Stange, Otto Scheel, Karl Holl, Em- 
manuel Hirsch) and in Sweden (Einar Billing, Archbishop Sdéder- 
blom, Aulén, Torsten Bohlin, A. Rumenstam, Tor Andreae, Ljun- 
gren) and has at present some very active representatives in Finland, 
too (Sormunen, Alanen, Pinomaa). Unlike the theologians of the 
nineteenth century who interpreted Luther in terms of the sixteenth 
century scholastic theology or who were interested only in the ex- 
ternal circumstances of his life, these Lutheran scholars have asked 
themselves: What was the prime motive of the Reformation? How 
far is it relevant for us today? The result was surprising. The 
Luther thus rediscovered under the varnish of the centuries had 
little to do with the secular philosophies of the modern age. But, 
notwithstanding the unfamiliar character of his basic experience and 
his views, it was obvious that in his spiritual life there was infinitely 
more depth, power, and vitality than the Church had seen for a long 
while. The God in whom Luther believed was not a mere idea of 
man’s mind or a function of the universe, but a transcendental per- 
sonal being, making his presence felt both in the nature of man and 
in the history of the universe. Hidden from sinful eyes he reveals 
himself to faith. In Jesus Christ rather than in nature is his pur- 
pose to be found, and thus Christ becomes the center of all religious 
thought. But that Christ is not a sentimental Christ. He is the 
divinely appointed King and Lord who fights his battles against 
Satan and all the powers of evil. It is through conflict and appar- 
ent defeat that his kingdom is established, not by way of a smooth 
process of evolution. The believer is called upon to participate in 
that battle, yet as one who is never free from sin, and thus needs 
constantly the divine forgiveness. Truly Christian life requires a 
humility prepared to live by the grace of God. It would be a com- 
plete failure if one trusted in one’s own spiritual strength instead 
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of relying upon Word and Sacrament as the means of grace, and 
upon the consolatio fratrum in the fellowship of the Church. 

The Luther Renaissance instilled new self-confidence and strength 
into the Lutheran Churches all over the world. It furnished evi- 
dence of the fact that Luther’s work was both historically necessary 
in the spiritual life of Christianity, and that allegiance to the Ref- 
ormation was essential to the spiritual health of Protestantism. For 
a long while American Lutheranism was only slightly aroused by it, 
though Professor Pauck had brought the new ideas to this country 
in the middle of the twenties, and Dr. Martin Reu, that outstanding 
scholar, strove hard to popularize the new insights. Indicative of a 
final change is the fact that the (Lutheran) Muhlenberg Press is now 
planning to publish translations of the principal works in this field. 
The effects of the new approach to Luther went far beyond the Lu- 
theran’ pale. Our whole understanding of the Reformation has 
thereby been revolutionized. The widespread return from Calvin- 
istic scholasticism to Calvin himself, which is so noticeable in all 
the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, was caused by the newly 
gained understanding of the Protestant Reformation. We see now 
more clearly than the past generation the wide gulf which separates 
the humanist Erasmus from the Reformers, and, inspired by a gen- 
uine idea of faith, Continental theologians have started to shake off 
the yoke of idealism and to work out a Christian philosophy in its 
own right. 

The beginnings of the Luther Renaissance were followed soon by 
the Dialectical Theology or the Theology of Crisis. This theologi- 
cal trend is even more of an emphasis and less of a school than the 
Luther Renaissance. Its outstanding representatives in the early 
‘twenties were Karl Barth and his brother, Peter Barth, Gogarten, 
Thurneysen, and Emil Brunner. But as time went on it became 
obvious that what united them was a common dissatisfaction with 
the theology prevalent in their days rather than a positive position. 
In his early days Barth went so far as to deny emphatically that he 
had a theology. All he wanted to contribute to theology was a “‘cor- 
rective of any and every theology.’’ The desire, however, to create 
order out of chaos prompted the two most systematic thinkers of 
the group, Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, to present their own ideas 
in a systematic way. Until recently Barth kept aloof from all ecu- 
menical activities except for criticizing them. But there can be no 
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doubt that his constant emphasis upon the essential qualitative dif- 
ference of God and man has helped a great deal to develop a spirit 
of humility in the men who took part in the ecumenical exchange 
of thought. In 1927, at the Lausanne Conference the majority of 
denominations were still firmly convinced that the future of world 
Christianity lay in a reformation of the Church, in which their re- 
spective brands would be adopted by all the others. In the mean- 
time, Barth has sharpened our eyes to the fact that while each de- 
nomination, as part of the Church, is divine, it is human in its 
historical form. The difference that exists between the Church 
and the world is an absolute one; the differences found between 
denominations are of relative significance only. A type of dialecti- 
cal theology of high originality, akin to Barth in its basic approach, 
but antagonistic to his fidelity to the traditional creeds, is Paul Til- 
lich’s philosophical theology. Reinhold Niebuhr has combined cer- 
tain aspects of Tillich’s conception, as well as Barth’s, with American 
traditions and thus elaborated a philosophy of history and a view of 
Christian ethics of great impressiveness. 

Another emphasis found in recent theology is Sacramental Real- 
ism. It isa movement that seems to be in the air everywhere, though 
it has less cohesion or common expression than the previously enu- 
merated ones. It is greatly indebted to contact with the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches and also reveals a growing willingness on the 
part of Protestants to do justice to Roman Catholicism. In this 
movement stress is laid upon the fact that Christian life and theol- 
ogy need to be constantly reminded of the objective character of 
faith. Through the instrumentality of the Church, divine realities 
are made available to us. In the Anglican Communion this move- 
ment covers a wide range from a scarcely concealed imitation of 
Roman practices to a renewed interest in the liturgy and the frequent 
and regular partaking of the sacrament. It is characteristic of this 
new emphasis that the late Archbishop William Temple could state, 
when the problem of the Eucharist was discussed in the Church of 
England, “What holds all of us together is the belief in the Real Pres- 
ence.” In many branches of the Lutheran Church this emphasis led 
to the adoption of the Common Service in the liturgy. American 
Lutherans travelling abroad point out, for instance, how much it 
meant for them to participate in a divine worship whose words they 
did not understand but whose liturgy was theirs, so that, in praise 
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and supplication and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, they were. 


able intelligently to share with the worshiping congregation. The 
Berneuchen Movement, found particularly in the German speaking 
Churches of the Continent, combines the liturgical emphasis with 
spiritual discipline and fellowship. 

Finally, mention should be made of the New Biblicism. While 
there was never a time in Protestantism when the Bible was com- 
pletely neglected, the New Biblicism differs from other approaches 
to the Bible by the fact that it gives a positive turn to Biblical criti- 
cism. A full understanding of the Bible requires study of its his- 
torical problems. But rationalistic criticism of the Bible had con- 
tended that everything in the Bible that did not agree with the views 
held by modern science was the expression of ancient world-views, 
and thus obsolete. The New Biblicism, on the other hand, starts 
from the principle that experience alone, not a priori judgments, can 
show what is no longer useful in the Bible. Granting the strange- 
ness of many things and ideas mentioned in the Bible, we have to 
explore whether that strangeness is due to historical distance, or to 
the essential difference existing between God and man. Thus in- 
terpreted the eschatology of the Bible, the belief in demons and 
miracles, the supernatural character of the life of Jesus and of the 
Church, and many other Biblical views, appear in an entirely new 
light. The reality in which we live is much more complex, but also 
deeper and richer than the one that modern positivism or ration- 
alism wishes to force upon us. 

Chief credit for the development of the New Biblicism is due to 
Adolf Schlatter, one of the greatest Biblical scholars, whose work is 
practically unknown outside Europe. For many decades he fought 
a lonely battle. But gradually his work is bearing fruit. Kittel’s 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament is aptly dedicated to Schlatter’s 
pioneering activity. On the continent, Schniewind, Kiinneth, Karl 
L. Schmidt, Biichsel, and Rengstorf are outstanding representatives 
of thismovement. Rudolf Otto from an entirely different angle pre- 
pared the way by combining comparative religion and psychology of 
religion. In contrast with this movement, Anglo-Saxon Evangelical- 
ism had been stagnant for a long while. In the Biblical field it had 
done little more than to show that the Bible supported the tradi- 
tional views. The basic problem raised by the rationalistic critics, 
namely, whether or not traditional theology gave an adequate ex- 
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pression to Biblical thought, was conveniently ignored. Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, deeply indebted to Barth and the new continental Bibli- 
cism, broke the ice. In brief succession Great Britain produced 
numerous works in the Old and New Testament field, all of which 
more or less represent the new approach. Rowley, H. Wheeler Rob- 
inson, T. H. Robinson, Phythian-Adams, Guillaume, Snaith, C. H. 
Dodd, A. G. Hebert, A. M. Hunter, William Manson, L. S. Thorn- 
ton, and Alan Richardson, to mention only a few names, have made 
Great Britain the leading country in the field of Biblical Theology. 
In the United States, Paul S. Minear’s new book, Eyes of Faith, 
points in the same direction. 

Singling out these four emphases does not mean that nothing re- 
markable has been done outside of these four movements. As far 
as scholarly accomplishment and spiritual insight are concerned 
there are a number of scholars who, while more or less continuing 
in traditional ways, excel over some of the men mentioned above. 
But as far as one can see, their work has remained outside the great 
ecumenical interchange of ideas. The remarkable accomplishments 
of British philosophy of religion (Pringle-Pattison, C. C. J. Webb, 
F. R. Tennant, John Baillie, Canon Quick), for instance, have made 
no important impress upon any other country. 


IV. EcuMENICAL OUTLOOK 


Even when these four emphases are singled out the over-all pic- 
ture of theology seems to be rather chaotic. But in its incipient 
stage every movement looks like chaos, until its direction becomes 
manifest. What the final outcome will be nobody can say. It will 
depend on those engaged in ecumenical activities either to increase 
the confusion by following their personal ambitions, or, acting out 
of responsibility for the ecumenical Church and gladly accepting the 
limitations of individual freedom therewith connected, to restore 
theology to its place of honor in the intellectual and spiritual life 
of our age. 

It has been shown how, by bringing leading representatives of the 
principal denominations and Churches together for theological dis- 
cussion, the ecumenical movement has done much to engender open- 
mindedness and the willingness to listen to the views of other groups, 
and how that process in turn has influenced the method of theologi- 
cal thinking. Of the two principal branches of the ecumenical 
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movement, ‘‘Faith and Order” by its very nature tends toward tradi- 
tion. But by its strong emphasis upon an exchange of theological 
views this movement has induced the Churches to rethink their re- 
spective positions, and to state them with reference to problems 
raised by others. Thus “Faith and Order” has put an end to theo- 
logical stagnation, which is the principal danger of creedal Churches, 
and has challenged the theological vagueness of the non-creedal 
Churches, such as Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers. The other 
branch of the ecumenical movement, “Life and Work,” was from 
the very outset more revolutionary. While “Faith and Order’ was 
founded to settle the disagreements of the past, “Life and Work” 
was to enable the Churches to tackle the tasks of the future. The 
former movement had its strongest supporters in Europe, the latter 
in the United States. With the formation of the World Council of 
the Churches the two movements have been consolidated without 
completely losing their identity. However, their correlation should 
be for their mutual benefit. Their is little hope that in the near 
future any of the great denominations will disappear completely. 
Thus the burning theological task does not consist in finding out 
how far we are theologically agreed in our basic positions. Even a 
maximum of agreement would not do away with those differences 
which have resulted in the formation of independent denominations. 
More important is the task of pooling our resources for the solution 
of new theological problems that confront all of us as the result of 
the rise of powerful new ideologies. A Christian interpretation of 
history opposed both to optimistic evolutionism and militant eco- 
nomic materialism; a Christian view of man that is able to challenge 
both naturalism and spiritualism without falling into the snares of 
idealistic humanism; a Christian view of evil, which faces realistically 
the moral and material decay of our day yet does not yield to cynicism 
—these are some of the subjects to which “Faith and Order” should 
devote its labors. “Life and Work,” on the other hand, will need 
a thorough rethinking of the very nature of Christian ethics. One 
cannot help feeling that the Message from the National Study Con- 
ference (Delaware, Ohio, 1942) on The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace, the most important ecclesiastical document issued 
since the Oxford Conference of 1937, is woefully weak in the section 
dealing with principles, and this weakness debilitates its constructive 
suggestions. Failing to indicate how the latter are related to a Chris- 
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tian’s basic experience, the ‘“Message’”’ was unable to make a lasting 
and effective impression upon American Christianity, let alone the 
United States government. 

Theologically the ecumenical movement is at present beset by two 
serious dangers. One is the inveterate theological thirst for power. 
Rather than considering the ecumenical movement, and particularly 
the World Council of Churches, to be a providential opportunity for 
co-operation, certain groups and denominations are engaged at pres- 
ent in attempts to gain control of the Council. The Central Euro- 
pean vacuum both facilitates these efforts and offers an opportunity 
of winning the allegiance of European satellites by means of material 
relief. It should be obvious that no progress can be made theologi- 
cally so long as considerations of power politics predominate. The 
second danger is that of a new theological antagonism developing 
between the United States and the Continent. Our natural tend- 
ency to be generous and to give everybody freedom to express him- 
self, coupled with the relative ease and comfort in which we live, 
have accentuated our view that theological propositions are inter- 
esting but irrelevant. Hidden behind this attitude is a widespread 
refusal to believe in an ultimate reality beyond homo religiosus. 
People believe in piety, faith, or theology, instead. The ensuing at- 
tempts to reach ecumenical understanding and union by ignoring 
denominational differences will necessarily lead to theological and 
ecclesiastical disintegration. We had better start re-examining our 
denominational standards and find out where we stand. The catas- 
trophe that has befallen Europe has led theologians there to the 
recognition of the enormous responsibility that is incumbent upon 
Christian teachers. They are given the keys to God’s Kingdom; yet 
if they be blind leaders they will carry others with them to hell. In 
such a position the theologian needs a divine commission which can 
be given only by the Church or the divine authority of the Bible. 
That is what theologians of the aforementioned emphases know and 
try to express. They will soon find out whether or not underlying 
the ecumenical movement there is a commonly recognized authority, 
apart from which all discussion will become meaningless. 
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The social change is not confined to the countries of free enter- 
prise, of the capitalistic system of production and distribution. We 
are, amazingly enough, failing to observe that a change of a different 
nature but of a similar significance is going on in the orbit of the 
Eastern European, collectivistic civilization. The process of social, 
economic transformation is undoubtedly global. Unless we take 
this fact into our careful consideration we hardly can understand 
the “pulse” of our era and have an adequate insight into what we 
ought todo. To be sure, the collectivistic basis of the Soviet system 
will in all probability stay. The Soviet life is still, and in many 
ways will always be, marked by the philosophy of Marxistic dialecti- 
cal materialism. Yet, within the shell of this philosophical ideology, 
a process is going on, both visible and intangible, on the result of 
which may depend not only the future of Russian Christianity but 
the stability of the international order as well. The Soviet people 
are achieving a level of education which in itself is bound to make 
them politically more mature and active. The destruction of the 
country from Poland to the Caucasus and the agony of suffering are 
gradually breaking through the crust of Marxistic dogmatism, and 
deepening as well as broadening human hearts in such a way that the 
main categories of the official philosophy appear to be inadequate. 
Life with its grief and sorrow, longings and cravings, aspirations and 
hopes; history with its conflicts and crises, with its advances and re- 
treats; the struggle between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, mercy and cruelty, love and selfishness, sanctity 
and vice, beauty and filth—all this is connected with material and 
economic aspects of human life, and yet is richer and deeper than the 
most helpful categories of historical materialism are able to ex- 
plain and to master. The human dignity and depravity as well as the 
simple needs of human nature are asserting themselves in all realms 
of the Soviet culture and, sooner or later, will reveal all the inade- 
quacies and fallacies of the old revolutionary philosophical tenets. 
As soon as the international tension has relaxed and a relatively nor- 
mal restoration process has been initiated we shall see the manifesta- 
tion of many spiritual and moral victories of the Soviet people which 
are at the present moment either hidden or only dimly recognizable. 
And the collectivistic basis of the Soviet life will be, because of these 
internal changes, broadened so as to make place for a richer, freer, 
more creative interchange of thoughts and hopes. 
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This, it seems to me, ought to shape the basic approach of the 
Church to the unprecedented situation of the whole of humanity. 
The Church has got to see what many people either do not see or 
refuse to see—the universal process of global unrest and transforma- 
tion, the magnitude of the crisis. She has to adopt the vantage point 
beyond the present division of the civilized world into the Western 
and Eastern orbit. It is not so easy to keep oneself free from an un- 
due association with a social system. There is nothing more difficult 
than to preserve spiritual sovereignty and integrity, to under- 
stand the subtle ways in which secular motives and motifs, both philo- 
sophical and social, are trying to penetrate into our spiritual sanctu- 
ary and theology. To be in the world, and yet not of the world, is 
exactly the Church’s position and situation. “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil.” A relative integrity of faith and a courageous, 
openminded approach to the present process of transformation and 
fermentation, of agony and hope, are essential prerequisites of any 
creative activity of the Church. If the Church is inwardly free 
enough to see the invisible microbes within the body and soul of the 
nation and society with which she is closely associated, and if she is 
bold enough to understand the pulse of “the new life” in nations 
and peoples which are seemingly a potential menace to our structure 
of civilization and democracy, she may become one of the most cre- 
ative forces in the restoration and preservation of a relatively just 


peace. 
II 


What have we learned, theologically, from the disastrous crisis 
both of our civilization and of the Church? 

We see, at present, much more clearly than we had seen some thirty 
or forty years ago what a clear theology and an unequivocal confes- 
sion of faith really mean. I still vividly recall the carelessness and in- 
difference with which we, then young theologians, used to deal with 
theological statements and dogmatic formulas as though they were ir- 
relevant and inconsequential. The dimensions of the contemporary 
upheaval have opened our eyes to the fact that a lack of a distinct 
faith and of clear convictions had been undermining the foundations 
of our civilized life long before the crevices and fissures in its struc- 
ture first became apparent. 
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It certainly is essential to be critical of all dogmatic and liturgical 
structures if they have ceased to live and breathe. But it is fatal to 
break the old dogmatic definitions and confessional statements with- 
out any effort to reinterpret them in regard to the original message 
behind them and in view of the present human agony and hope. No 
matter how much the external garment of history may have changed, 
the main currents and streams, the tides and ebbs of human life are 
very much the same way as they were in the days of the apostolic 
Church, in the Middle Ages, or in the days of the Reformation. 
The mind and soul of man is under the same assault of falsehood and 
evil, temptation and sin, and we need the same warning, the same 
landmarks, the same buoys showing navigable courses or invisible 
cliffs and reefs. Theology is a continuous self-control, self-examina- 
tion, re-orientation in the light shed from above. Theology is an 
unceasing effort to join the line of confessors and martyrs, to hold 
high the genuine banner under which the Church has been fighting 
since the days of the Apostles, and to keep the furnace burning. 
There is nothing more urgent for the days to come than to protect 
theology from the danger of petrification and dilution, a danger 
which recurs over and over again and which may put on any coat, 
that of fundamentalism or modernism, of Barthianism or some other 
“ism.” 

We must not forget that the real problem of our time is not 
whether we shall stave off the tide of Communism. Communism is, 
in my judgment, not the issue of our time despite what we hear in 
divers and sundry warnings coming from different ecclesiastical and 
political groups. The real issue is whether we have anything to offer 
that would help the spiritually starved, morally disintegrated, and 
physically weary people of the West to recover and to get closer to- 
gether. The people of the West are afraid of their fellowmen in the 
East because they not only dread the loss of freedom but also realize 
their own inward emptiness. The Western orbit of our civilization 
has not overcome the crisis that had been one of the indirect causes 
of the war. It is still in serious danger of collapse from within. Its 
concept of freedom and tolerance has lost the organic connection 
with the spiritual soil of the Gospel. Modern liberalism in its philo- 
sophical and political structure has interpreted freedom and liberty 
rather as a reflection of indifference in spirituality than as a moral 
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effort to understand one’s fellowmen and to control oneself by what 
other men sincerely believe and do. 

We may have many objections to the thinkers of Catholic tradi- 
tion, but we should listen to them in order to grasp the problems 
which are common to all of us. N. Berdyaev made a challenging 
comparison, by way of juxtaposition, between the Christian and 
the Liberal, secular, concept of liberty. ‘“‘Liberalism demands a for- 
mal liberty and is quite indifferent to truth or to the content of hu- 
man life. Christianity demands liberty as the very essence of Chris- 
tion truth, as the qualitative content of all human life” (The Fate of 
Man, p. 50). With an equal urgency Jacques Maritain analyzed, 
after the fall of France in June, 1940, the primary reasons for the 
catastrophe of French democracy and discovered them at the bottom 
of a false philosophy of life which for a century had been perverting 
the vital principle of a free society and had paralyzed it from within. 
The only genuine principle by which the democratic ideal may truly 
live is faith “in the conception of Man which the Gospel has depos- 
ited at the very center of human history” (France My Country, 1941, 
pp. 14 f.). 

Christopher Dawson, a British Catholic philosopher, predicted the 
ultimate fall of an individualistic capitalistic society because of its 
deliberate self-confinement to the lower side of life and because of 
the failure of the Church to inspire and mold the subordinate cate- 
gories and institutions of social life (Religion and the Modern State, 
1935). 

This is what has lately been dismissed in all modern countries, 
colleges, and universities. I am referring to it for two reasons. 
First, there is not enough evidence on the part of the leading political 
movements and secular thinkers that they have come to realize the 
basic issue of our times. One of the finest liberal weeklies in this 
country, The Nation, commented in its editorial of June 15, 1946, 
on the results of the elections in some European countries in which 
Catholicism and Communism had proved to be the most dynamic 
movements overshadowing the party of moderate socialism and lib- 
eralism. Neither Catholicism nor Communism recognizes that the 
basic freedom is freedom for heretics, wrote the editor, and went on: 
‘“‘We can only hope that the two rival ideologies, at present fairly 
evenly matched, will by a process of mutual exhaustion prepare the 
ground for a reaction to the skeptical libertarian tradition which is 
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Western Europe’s greatest contribution to civilization.” Now, is 
that the only way out of our present situation? Is not the skeptical 
libertarian tradition partly responsible for the breakdown in secur- 
ing the freedom which we so badly need? Is not the voice advocat- 
ing the return to that tradition comparable to the cutting off of the 
branch on which the liberals are sitting? Is not any real, enduring, 
and creative freedom essentially connected with a burning devotion 
to the truth? Does not the basic problem of our era rest exactly on 
how to protect the freedom, personal liberties, and rights from the 
paralyzing, corroding microbes of skeptical indifference in the ulti- 
mate matters of faith and life? 

Second, the Church used to be the reservoir of spiritual power, a 
storehouse of fuel keeping the fire of faith and devotion burning. 
The Church used to create and recreate a specific mentality and at- 
mosphere without which the highest achievements and accomplish- 
ments of Western civilization cannot be understood. Skeptical 
mood and method are salutary to guard man against complacency, a 
false security, and an easy identification of the eternal truth with 
human authority and tradition. But the skeptical mind is incapable 
of a creative vision and a constructive power. If the Church ceases 
to be a reservoir of dynamic faith and a spring of creative power the 
whole of life is in danger of losing spiritual integration, and will 
turn toward other movements and institutions which give man a pur- 
pose and unity of life and save him from futility and frustration. 
And vice versa, whenever the public life and moral stability are sag- 
ging and crumbling under the impact of cynicism and unbelief, it is 
an indication that the Lord of Life and Death was driven out of the 
holy of holies of the Church and the fire on her altar was extin- 
guished. 

Hence, the very tensions of our time have reminded the Church 
to go back to what she had been at the moment of her birth and in 
the eras of her life-and-death struggle. The days of emergency and 
of deadly peril reveal the relevance of the basic theological empha- 
sis better than any merely theoretical exhortation. The Church 
started as a confessing body. To believe, in the Biblical sense, in- 
volves a confession before God and the world. Faith is a personal 
and collective response to the personal challenge of the Lord. And 
it is an attitude of a bold, unequivocal pronouncement of what man 
believes, what he is committed to, and ready to work and to die for. 
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God speaks clearly to his Church and to her individual members. 
He demands a clear answer to his questions and entrusts men with 
a vital message on which human destiny depends. Faith is some- 
thing quite different from a vague emotion and a speechless senti- 
ment. “I believe, therefore I speak”—speak distinctly and urgently. 

The confession of faith has nothing to do with a metaphysical doc- 
trine, legalistic formula, and moral law. Far from being a heavy 
burden or an enslaving yoke it is a victorious, cheerful proclamation 
of the privilege bestowed upon men by the Lord of Truth, the 
Truth, to be his messenger, the herald of his presence and victory. 
How different is the genuine confession of faith from what we, in 
our young years used to regard it to be! We would then bitterly 
denounce it as a dead heritage, as a senseless chain shackling our 
hands and depriving us of our free self-expression. We overlooked 
that the confession of the Church has been a hymn of jubilation 
about the divine victory over the elements and powers of darkness, 
over demonic tricks and evil’s insidious shrewdness, over flesh and 
death, over despair and misery, over sinister fate and fear, over titanic 
self-deification and anarchy. The main motif of the confession was 
the joy of redemptive knowledge and salvation, the assurance that 
the Church collectively and her members individually were the di- 
vinely chosen messengers of the Truth, the torch bearers of the 
eternal Light illuminating the most secret corners of human hearts 
and the world, and chasing away the darkness of spiritual confusion 
and self-deception. 

The urgency of Truth was the secret, invisible power of the Con- 
fessing Church in the days when tyranny and a modern brand of 
idolatry became a menace of freedom. Liberty cannot be saved by 
skeptical indolence and by disinterestedness as to the ultimate truth. 
Freedom of human soul and culture as well as religious and political 
rights, can be protected and safeguarded only by the devotion to the 
Truth which is beyond all human, social, and political categories, 
even beyond all religious institutions. It is time to recall and re- 
interpret the essential mission of the Church: to be an uncompromis- 
ing witness to the Truth incarnate in human flesh, suffering and 
dying on the Cross and victoriously rising from the tomb despite all 
tyranny, religious hypocrisy, and selfish fear of men. The danger 
of the democratic world lies in a skeptical attitude to life and in a 
cynical desire for mere entertainment and comfort, more fun and 
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good times. A skeptical mood undermines, imperceptibly, the or- 
ganic cohesion of social life, creates spiritual chaos, moral anarchy, 
and prepares the advance of tyranny against its own will and expecta- 
tions. The danger of what we call a totalitarian structure of life 
rests in the identification of the ultimate authority and truth with a 
visible, tangible, socio-political system or with a visible religious 
office and institution. We have not yet overcome the peril of a po- 
tential clash of the two orbits of the present world. Any new world 
conflict (the World War III!) would strengthen all the reactionary 
tendencies of Western society, encourage and enhance the most 
authoritarian and anti-liberal elements of the Roman Church, would 
outwardly crush—through the sheer pressure of a terrible emergency 
—all ‘‘skeptical,” “libertarian,” and “critical” tradition of the West 
and create a suffocating atmosphere which would bring to a terrible 
end all that is progressive, free, and creative both in Protestant and 
Catholic society. The most reactionary Cardinals would act hand 
in hand with the most conservative Protestants. On the other hand, 
the revolutionary collectivistic totalitarianism would resort to the 
old destructive methods and stop the genuine advance of spiritual 
freedom and human personal dignity. The “ancient’’ (original so- 
cialistic) vision of a class-less society of social equality without private 
property, ‘‘without state,” without any social differentiation would 
be carried out with a revived violence and with disregard to great and 
noble treasures which have been created by the West and by the East. 

A simple historical wisdom and political experience has taught us 
that a durable peace depends on unity and co-operation of the vic- 
tors. The lot of the vanquished becomes desperate if the victorious 
powers, distrusting one another, try to encourage the defeated na- 
tions and harness them for their own particular devices against the 
former allies. The history of the era 1918-1938 bears out what I 
am saying. The lack of co-operation on the part of the victors 
helped the worst elements of the German people to get hold of the 
country and to initiate a crisis which brought a catastrophe upon 
the whole of Europe and a doom upon the German nation, a doom 
which is in its physical and moral terror unique in the history of 
humanity. I have an uncanny feeling that any effort, regardless of 
whether it comes from the West or from the East, to use defeated 
Germany as a vanguard or as a buffer-state against the former Ally 
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would in the end spell (even physically!) the final destruction of the 
German people as well as of the small nations of Central Europe. 

Why am I talking, in a theological meditation, about a situation 
seemingly utterly secular and beyond the boundaries of the Church? 
Because divine Providence clearly indicates the historical crossroad 
where we ought to stand and carry out our mission. The confessing 
Church, faithful to her mission and speaking in no uncertain terms 
has to point to the ultimate, sovereign, divine authority, create and 
maintain the atmosphere of the inescapable, urgent Truth to which 
all hearts and human institutions owe their allegiance and loyalty. 
The weakness (if not disease) of the Western world is, let us re- 
emphasize it, due to its spiritual weariness, to its lack of convictions 
and burning faith, I mean “real’’ convictions, a “‘real’”’ faith which 
creates in the depth of human life a creative power giving men and 
women a sense of a great destiny, a joy of mission, a determination 
to help all nations of the West and East to a higher level of human 
fellowship. Much of our “Western” fear and distrust, of our agony 
and uncertainty, results from our spiritual impotence, and our spir- 
itual impotence and moral fatigue are fruits of failure to hear behind 
all the events of history and the vast spaces of the Universe the com- 
manding, challenging, inviting, and loving Word of the eternal, 
inescapable Truth. For the vast majority of our people, educated 
and uneducated, history has lost its meaning. It seems to be with- 
out beginning, without end, without purpose and goal. Now, the 
Church was founded by the Lord of life and death and stationed at 
the crossroads of history as a living herald crying in the wilderness 
and making the wanderers to kneel, look to the heavens, and become 
inflamed by the word of Truth; to understand that meaning stands 
behind futility, higher wisdom behind chaos. Only such a Church 
can break the barriers between nations and establish a common 
ground where the pilgrims from the West and the East will meet and 
be united by what is greater and more sacred than any of our politi- 
cal and national traditions. So long as our economic fears, political 
suspicions, and national animosities infest the air of the present inter- 
national life, contact between peoples will be thwarted and spir- 
itual hunger within the other Eastern orbit of civilization will either 
die out or be turned into channels of a social and political revolu- 
tionary expansion which may, for centuries, spell doom for any 
world-wide co-operation. 
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There is another function of the Church which only she can pos- 
sibly perform. Since I wrote my last article, “Changing Europe and 
the Christian Faith,’’* this function has become to me not only a 
test of her understanding of the Gospel but also one of the only ef- 
fective ways to cure wounded human hearts and to restore a rela- 
tively normal life of nations. I am not going to describe the depth 
and the dimensions of the common sickness of humanity. ‘The lib- 
eration seems to be today, two years after the end of the war, worse 
than it was a year ago. On my second visit to Europe in 1946 I 
realized what I had not seen nor realized on my first visit in 1945. 
The people are physically much more weary and mentally much 
more tired than they were a year before. What was not so apparent 
immediately after the fire ceased became visible and alarming after 
the nations resumed a more or less “‘normal”’ life. “The human spirit 
relieved of the burden of persecution and tyranny, of the agony of 
war, has come to reveal the effects of the terrific moral and material 
cataclysm. ‘The bleeding wounds absorbing very much of man’s vi- 
tality and preventing him from a rapid and thorough recovery are 
openly exposed today. Many a serious observer has lost almost all 
hope that the wounded and crippled soul of Europe can be healed 
and restored. Not very long ago Paul Hutchinson of The Christian 
Century wrote an article of utter despair about the catastrophe of 
European civilization. ‘There is nothing, he wrote, that can offer 
a real remedy for the sick European man; it may so happen that the 
contest of the “crusading’’ Vatican and Moscow for the mastery of 
Europe would be a contest for a moral corpse; it is unrealistic to 
speak about the recovery of Europe; the citizens of that continent are 
men and women of apathy and despair. . . . Paul Hutchinson’s arti- 
cle closed in a mood of utter helplessness and hopelessness. 

I am far from questioning the insight of the author. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the depth of our crisis. And yet, it seems to me 
that the author did not see deeply enough. Perhaps the catastrophe 
is still more profound than he had anticipated and than he sees it 
now. I know (and have often spoken about it) that the unity of 
Europe does not exist any more and that what we call European cul- 
ture or civilization has broken to pieces. The moral tradition of 
the European nations has been shaken. The higher plane of its 
1 THEOLOGY Topay, April, 1946, pp. 18-31. 
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spiritual laws and criteria has been paralyzed, and in many ways ab- 
sorbed, by the lower plane of self-inherent, national passions, and 
by the mere struggle for survival. The depression of the war years 
and the fear and anxiety of the present have, to be sure, a crushing 
influence upon the intellectuals and the masses. 

However, I still believe what I wrote last year, that the present era 
after it deprived man of all his illusions has prepared him for a new 
start. The nations, both vanquished and victorious, have met one 
another in the abyss of frustration and poverty. The American peo- 
ple are among the very few nations which have escaped the misery 
and have been in a position to stop at the edge of a steep slope lead- 
ing to the bottom of a perilous current. Most nations find them- 
selves in a basement full of moist mildew, and inhospitable air. 
In Great Britain, Soviet Russia, China, as well as Japan, Italy, and 
Germany life is not at all pleasant. The moral exhaustion and 
physical predicament drive the people to use any means to make life 
tolerable, to intoxicate themselves, to loosen all binding norms and 
standards, and to enjoy the passing moment, disregarding what the 
future may have in store for them. People huddled together on the 
frosty ground of the basement, in rugs and filth, may be irritated by 
this unpleasant spectacle and engage in a brawl and bitter contro- 
versy. But the best minds and hearts realize they cannot possibly 
go any lower; they have reached the bottom and now are getting to 
understand their solidarity in misery and brotherhood in helplessness 
without which we cannot possibly fathom the wonderful solidar- 
ity in faith, hope, and love. 

There is a unique opportunity for the Church to join the people 
where they are and make the “‘good news” as real to them as possible. 
This is her other function. The Confessing Church, “crying in the 
wilderness” and pointing to the eternal, uncompromising Truth gov- 
erning the world in love and mercy, is not a company of respecta- 
ble ‘‘decent” and morally self-confident pepole, detached from the 
“world,” protecting themselves from intercourse with poor, fallen, 
destitute underdogs of human society and keeping their hands un- 
soiled by the mud and filth which engulf humanity at the bottom of 
its misery. “The Church follows the Lord of heaven and earth where 
he goes; from the Garden of Eden out into the wilderness of human 
sin, into the depth of human suffering, into the abyss of human help- 
lessness, into the hell of human despair. The place of her primary 
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mission is at the foot of the Cross; that is, where the Lord of mercy 
emptied himself of his heavenly glory in order to join the company 
of the most corrupted of human beings, and to die in their behalf. 
The Cross of Christ was not erected in the Garden of Eden. It was 
erected, and is standing, in the deepest depth of human depravity 
and despairing sorrow. The place where it stands is barren, god- 
forsaken, full of mockery, revolt, and hopelessness. And yet, it is 
precisely here that the victory was won and the crusading expedition 
of the Church started. 

It would be senseless self-deception if we minimized the gravity 
of the situation and the horror of many potential perils. Nothing 
can be gained or accomplished by an easy optimism, by blindfolding 
our eyes, and by a “keep smiling” approach. One of my Catholic 
friends in Prague spoke without any illusion about the forthcoming 
travail of his Church. “We are an atheistic nation,” he said, “and 
it would be foolish to take lightly our future.’” Although I would 
modify his statement, his diagnosis is not too far from what might 
come to be true if we should either misjudge the situation or give up 
our mission: to go exactly where the people are, to identify ourselves 
with their spiritual homelessness and physical frustration, to estab- 
lish an altar in their midst, and to cry in the sacred company of the 
Psalmist: “Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lorp. Lord, 
hear my voice: let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my supplica- 
tions” (Psalm 130: 1-2). The Church must not stay outside the 
realm of corruption. Nobody can understand the horror of sin and 
desolution more adequately than she. Who should be more cou- 
rageous and determined than the Church to take upon herself the 
sins and guilt of the nation or of the class in which she lives? She 
knows about the fallacy and perversion of any self-excuse, of any ef- 
fort to explain away the responsibility for what we have done, what 
we failed and ought, to do. She knows that human sin and misery 
can be overcome and redeemed only if men really go through the 
agony of their responsibility for their nation, if they identify them- 
selves with what is most ugly in their own class and community, and 
if they bring the healing Word of forgiveness and a ‘‘new life’’ pre- 
cisely here—where the situation seems to be without hope, where the 
people walk “through the valley of the shadow of death.” 

Before I close I wish to say a word about a triple responsibility of 
the Church in these United States (in addition to what we just have 
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discussed). First, the American people being by far the wealthiest 
people of the world must be patient with other nations undergoing 
a period of destruction and reconstruction. There is a European 
proverb which indicates a difficulty on the part of a well-to-do man 
in understanding a fellow man in desolation and poverty. “He who 
has eaten his fill can hardly understand hunger.” I have not in 
mind the material meaning of this proverb. Who has done more 
to feed the hungry and starving nations than the American people? 
There is, however, another aspect of the proverb. Millions and 
hundreds of millions on the vast Eur-Asiatic Continent are facing 
an upheaval which has destroyed what centuries of labor and tradi- 
tion have created; socially, economically, morally, politically. How 
can we expect that normal democratic and moral processes would 
function overnight there? Human hearts and souls are sick, human 
relationships disrupted, moral orders shaken, spiritual tradition up- 
rooted. The period of recovery will be very long. An impertinent 
moralization would only slow down the advance of a real peace, and 
might easily play into the hands of those who are cleverly waiting for 
a chance to push back the clock of history. The Church has here a 
particular mission, since she should know that it is precisely the apos- 
tolic love that “beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things” without compromising the ultimate, 
eternal principles of Truth and goodness. “He that believeth shall 
not make haste’’ (Isaiah 28: 16). Second, the Church understands 
better than anybody else that no nation has been saved from decay 
and destruction by mere wealth, comfort, military power, and self- 
confidence. The people of all the world look towards America for 
material help and have a high respect for the amazing organizational 
and productive ability of the American nation. But they will lend 
their ears to her only when a word of burning spiritual conviction 
and of a creative social and political vision, anticipating the day of 
tomorrow, has resounded from the American shores. The spirit of 
conservative timidity or reactionary fear will never be capable of 
competing with the dynamism of the socially and politically radical 
movements. Third, the Church has to be an organic body of Christ; 
she must integrate into her real fellowship all races, classes, and na- 
tional groups. Where should white and colored, rich and poor, 
men of management and labor, educated and uneducated respect and 
understand one another better than within the Church, at the foot of 
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the Cross? “America’s greatest enemy,” writes Fulton J. Sheen, “‘is 
not from without but from within, and that enemy is hate: hatred of 
races, people, classes and religions. If America ever dies, it will not 
be through conquest but suicide” (Preface to Religion, p. 217). We 
may, this time, agree with the author. Who can fathom what a pa- 
tient, loving, burning, farseeing, and, in her message, uncompromis- 
ing Church of America may contribute to the recovery of a sick 
world! 





THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE REFORMED 
REVIVAL 


By DANIEL JENKINS 


() of the most important elements in the revival of Re- 


formed theology associated primarily with the names of 

Barth and Brunner is its insistence on the critical function 
of theology. Theology exists, among other things, to analyze and 
revise in the light of the Word of God in Jesus Christ all formulation 
of Christian truth and decisions about Christian conduct made by 
the Church. The possibility of succumbing to error and corruption 
even in her presentation of the Gospel is always before the Church 
and she can only be maintained in the way of truth and purity if 
she ceaselessly inquires whether she is not surreptitiously substitut- 
ing a word of man for the living Word of God. 

If this position is taken seriously, however, it means that the Re- 
formed revival itself must know no exemption from this radical 
critical inquiry. Nothing would be a greater betrayal of all for 
which our theological revival stands than for us to imagine that we 
ourselves, as exponents of modern Reformed theology, were above 
such criticism. Church history is full of warnings that theological 
schools with sharply-defined positions are particularly prone to go 
astray, and our own theological method should prompt us to recog- 
nize this fact and heed its lesson. This short paper is an attempt to 
look at some of the distinctive temptations of the Reformed revival 
and see how they may be overcome. 

It is the more important that attempts such as this should be made 
because the Reformed revival has come in for a great deal of criti- 
cism which is the product of ill-will and misunderstanding and which 
it has had little difficulty in refuting. It is notoriously hard to be 
self-critical about one’s real faults when one has to defend oneself 
against unfounded charges. Liberalism has done a poor service to 
the Reformed revival in this respect. We know that the assertion 
that our movement is an obscurantist retreat from the challenge of 
modern scholarship and the difficulties of modern life is absurd. 
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We know that we do not disparage or neglect God's gift of ration- 
ality to men, once that is properly defined. We are not fundamen- 
talist in our attitude to Scripture nor are we indifferent to what the 
sciences or the humanities have to teach us about man and his world. 
The attitude of our movement towards ethics is poles apart from the 
puritanicalism of old-fashioned Protestantism and we are anything 
but quietist in our attitude towards political and social questions. 
We can claim that this movement started from an infinitely pro- 
founder analysis of the real nature of the modern world than Lib- 
eralism has ever hinted at and its leaders will challenge comparison 
with all comers in intellectual power and range of experience. 

The accusations of Liberalism are nearly all wide of the mark, but 
we should be poor Reformed theologians indeed if we imagined that 
therefore all was well with us. The very fact that we have given 
rise to such widespread misunderstandings should cause grave search- 
ing of heart, but our most serious errors may exist on a deeper level 
than either we or our critics may yet be aware. The confused and 
self-righteous criticism of the Liberals, false though it is in itself, may 
become the occasion of helping us to be aware of one of them. The 
present generation of Reformed theologians are clearly not guilty of 
obscurantism, fundamentalism, irrationalism, or quietism but are 
they sure that they are doing enough to avoid the possibility of the 
next generation falling into these errors? In the way in which they 
are often presented, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, the conclu- 
sions of modern ‘Reformed theology might often seem to a careless 
reader to be very similar to those of conservative Evangelicalism. 
The danger is that, unless we are very careful to distinguish our 
position very sharply from it, the work of theologians of the school 
of Barth in particular will be used by conservative Evangelicalism 
to give itself an intellectual prestige it has lacked for several genera- 
tions without submitting itself to the discipline of radical self- 
criticisms which a genuine apprehension of the truth of Reformed 
theology demands. Should this happen the distinctive and original 
insights of men like Barth will be lost and the next generation of 
theologians who claim the name of Barthians will reveal all the 
errors of that ““Barthianism”’ of their imagination against which the 
Liberals fulminate. 

This tendency will be aggravated by the attitude of those who 


have a psychological predisposition to pessimism about man’s secu- | 
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lar achievements and who are delighted to have an opportunity to 
denounce “‘the bankruptcy of humanism” or “the failure of phi- 
losophy” in order to make quick and cheap capital for their religious 
viewpoint. The professional prophets of ‘‘secular despair’’ who 
speak lightly of doom and judgment without setting them in the light 
of the whole Gospel of the resurrection and without realizing that 
judgment beginneth at the house of God are the servants of ecclesi- 
astical complacency and not genuine Reformed theologians. What 
Anglo-Saxon Liberalism calls ““Barthianism”’ is a grotesque caricature 
of the real thing, but it has to be admitted that we have only too many 
representatives of the caricature in our midst. It is well known that 
Barth himself deplores the existence of the “Barthians” and regards 
them as a scourge sent by God. He does this not out of a perverse 
objection to having disciples and fellow-workers but because the 
creation of an ‘-ism” out of his teaching is a contradiction of its 
primary purpose. Once “Barthianism” becomes a_ hard-and-fast 
position, with a vested interest in maintaining itself in its distinctive- 
ness against all critics, whether they be right or wrong, then the 
theological revival which Barth has initiated is dead. He has con- 
stantly insisted that the provisional character of all theological sys- 
tems must always be before the mind of the systematic theologians 
and that a theological movement can only live if it is ceaselessly criti- 
cizing itself in the light of God’s Word to his Church in the ever 
changing human situation in which it is set. 

A shrewd and not unsympathetic critic once remarked that he had 
noticed that whenever a minister went “Barthian”’ he immediately 
became ponderous and aggressive in his preaching, losing the human 
touch and any vestige of a sense of humor. That might be, as in 
many cases it has been proved to be, no more than an understandable 
phase of theological adolescence, but if it continues too long it might 
become something much more serious. It might turn into the same 
kind of arrogant sectarianism and opinionated theological self-right- 
eousness which does so much to bring discredit upon the good name 
of the Anglo-Catholic party in England. From this it would be a 
short way to falling into that sin which Luther so clearly saw, namely, 
seeking securitas, a man-made source of religious assurance which 
does not demand of us the self-denying venture of justifying faith. 
A Barthian form of securitas would be the more deadly for being 
able to clothe itself in “Biblical” and “orthodox” garb. 
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There are two misunderstandings of the Reformed revival to 
which those who claim to support it in Anglo-Saxon countries are 
particularly prone. ‘The first is to see it as a simple re-iteration of 
the message of traditional orthodox Protestantism, in the same form 
as its echoes have come down to them in their own Church life. It 
is not seen as a creative re-interpretation of the teaching of the Re- 
formers, which uncovers theological principles by which the whole 
later history of Protestantism, in its pre-Liberal as well as in its Lib- 
eral phases, is radically judged. After all, the Reformed revival 
starts from the assumption that in some very important senses the 
Reformation must be accounted a failure. It fossilized with alarm- 
ing rapidity into Protestant Scholasticism, for reasons which we can- 
not ponder upon too seriously today, and after that tended to evap- 
orate into Deism, reacting from that into Pietism, whose failure to 
face the intellectual challenge of non-Christian philosophy in turn 
produced, on the one hand, the theological Liberalism we know so 
well and, on the other, the disintegration of the whole coherence of 
Protestant culture, as exemplified so vividly in George Santayana’s 
biographical novel, The Last Puritan. It is essential that if the Re- 
formed Churches are to become genuinely reformed and catholic 
once more they must learn the lessons of their history and not imag- 
ine that they can prevent a similar fate from overtaking them merely 
by treading the old paths with greater fervor and conviction. 

The distinction between “closed Calvinism’ and “open Calvin- 
ism” which is sometimes made is relevant here. “Closed Calvin- 
ism,” which regards the fundamental principles of traditional Cal- 
vinistic theology in the same way as Catholicism does its “revealed 
truths” and treats the theological task as the working out of these 
principles to their logical conclusion according to clearly-defined 
canons of interpretation, is as great an enemy of true theology as 
Romanism or Modernism and it is essential that we recognize that 
fact. Brunner is normally exonerated from the charge of being a 
“closed Calvinist’’ but Barth is often taken to be one. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In so far as Barth is a Calvinist at 
all he is an “open Calvinist’ who believes that Calvin has played an 
indispensable part in the history of Reformed theology but who also 
believes that no theological question is ever closed just because we 
are members of a Church in viatoris and do not see any truth with 
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the clear-eyed finality of God. Barth’s break with Calvinism on the 
important matter of predestination in the second volume of his Dog- 
matics vividly illustrates his independence of Calvin. © 

The fact that “Barthians” find it so easy to misunderstand their 
Barth in these ways is due to their having succumbed to the tempta- 
tion, to which all Church people are peculiarly open, to imagine that 
they live in a special “religious” world of their own and that the 
Word of God is addressed to them in that world and not to them in 
the “secular” world of the twentieth century in which they really 
live. Certainly it is a prime necessity for the Church to rediscover 
“the strange new world within the Bible” and to understand how dif- 
ferent it is from that world which we have taken for granted as the 
“Christian” world in the twentieth century. Unless we do that we 
shall discover, with the Modernists, that we have nothing very sig- 
nificant to say. Nevertheless, our very rediscovery of the Bible 
should drive us to see that in order to hear again the Word which 
God is speaking to us through it we need also to “discern the signs 
of the times’’ in the world in which we are set today with the same 
“existential” care and diligence as we show in our study of the Bible. 
There is a danger of making even preoccupation with the Bible it- 
self a means of evading coming to grips with the real situation in 
which God is speaking to us today in this world of atom bombs and 
warring ideologies, of bitter injustice and cultural confusion. The 
best Reformed theologians recognize this clearly enough and give 
genuine prophetic guidance to men to light their way through this 
tangled twentieth century in which we have to obey God. But the 
temptation to many young ministers when they discover a healthy 
interest in theology, if my experience of myself is any guide, is to 
preach sermons in order to impress themselves with their impecca- 
ble orthodoxy and Biblical profundity rather than to seek out pa- 
tiently from Scripture the Word which meets the real condition of 
the people to whom they are called to minister. It is true that this is 
a temptation to which most young ministers are prone but it is par- 
ticularly strong in the case of those influenced by a theological move- 
ment of exciting originality which emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween the categories of the Bible and those most powerful in the 
modern world. 

This temptation to be indifferent to the world in which we have 
to hear the Word of God is largely responsible for what is perhaps 
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the most serious defect of the Reformed revival, the relative indif- 
ference it appears to engender in many of its supporters to the de- 
tails of the problem of communicating the truth of the Gospel in 
terms intelligible to men today. Too many of them are disposed 
“to fling the Gospel in people’s faces in a Low-Church way,” as P. T. 
Forsyth put it a generation ago. It needs to be emphasized that 
there is nothing at all in the principles of Reformed theology which 
justifies this indifference. Brunner’s main theological activity so 
far has been directed to the task of making men see the relation of 
the Gospel, both in judgment and in fulfillment, to the prevailing 
ideas of our day and in stating its practical demands for action. And 
Barth, who might be reckoned to be the chief sinner in this matter, 
does, however, assert strongly in the preface to his great Dogmatics 
the importance of the discipline of Practical ‘Theology, which is con- 
cerned very largely with this problem of communication. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that in its most character- 
istic manifestations this movement has not as yet concentrated on the 
problem of communication with anything like the intensity which it 
has shown in either Biblical Theology or Dogmatics, and perhaps 
Barth himself must bear some of the blame for this. In his great 
Dogmatics he displays a magnificent impatience with all those prob- 
lems of understanding which exist on a secondary level and always 
plunges with unerring insight to the deepest theological issues. In 
this he is ultimately right and there is no doubt that those issues are 
the primary subject-matter of dogmatics. But the trouble with most 
modern men, and this is true also of most modern Christians, is that 
they lack Barth’s profound grasp of the ultimate issues and that they 
are tiresomely bogged down in the secondary issues of scientific and 
philosophical and historical difficulties, so that unless someone who 
understands the ultimate issues is prepared to stop and extricate 
them, they never reach the place from which they can begin to ask 
what are the right theological questions. Barth, the incomparable 
dogmatic theologian, may be permitted to brush aside the secondary 
issues, but it will be disastrous if his followers use that as an excuse 
for doing so. Experience has already shown that unless the most 
determined efforts are made to build bridges between this theology 
and the understanding of men conditioned by the forms of thought 
of the twentieth or, as we discover to be the case with many of our 
congregations, the nineteenth centuries, all our impressively deliv- 
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ered sermons pass over them like wind. The Reformed revival is a 
genuinely prophetic movement, arising out of the most intense ap- 
prehension of life in the twentieth century and containing implicit 
within it the most profound analysis of the plight of modern man. 
It must never be allowed to degenerate into the movement of an eso- 
teric sect whose jargon is unintelligible to all except the initiated. 


II 


A great task still awaits us in the Anglo-Saxon countries of restat- 
ing the truths which have been so powerfully affirmed by Barth and 
others in terms of the very different situation in which men find 
themselves in Britain and America and the British Dominions. On 
the intellectual level this will involve a much more careful discus- 
sion of the relation between faith and reason and theology and phi- 
losophy than has yet been attempted, a statement concerning the 
nature of human culture against the background of the cultural con- 
fusion of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant countries and, above all, a 
much fuller account of the content of Christian ethics in relation 
both to personal and social affairs than we possess at present. In 
this sphere we are able to obtain a good deal of help from work al- 
ready done by Brunner, although followers of Barth will want to 
take a different line from him on some points, and on some matters 
we have the great advantage of the work of Reinhold Niebuhr, but 
there is still a great deal to be done in terms of our own particular 
situations. 

It needs special emphasis in Anglo-Saxon countries that the Re- 
formed revival does not necessarily produce the type of austere world- 
denying person who is forever waxing apocalyptic and prophesying 
woe. It means, as the first Reformers saw clearly enough, the recov- 
ery of ‘‘the freedom of the Christian man,” the finding again of our 
true nature as responsible persons standing in the presence of God. 
Justifying faith is ‘‘the totality act of the whole personality,” in which 
it recovers its integration and ability to enjoy life according to the 
intention of God once more. This theology can claim more com- 
pletely than Catholicism that its fruit in life is “Il’humanisme in- 
tégrale.’’ Certainly it is poles apart from the morbid self-conscious- 
ness of Puritanicalism, with its distrust of the senses and its fear of 
pleasure. Puritanicalism has darkened the history of Protestantism 
in the last hundred and fifty years and has produced the cultural 
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schizophrenia from which many of its most sensitive children suffer. 
It would greatly help the Reformed revival to make its meaning 
clear in Anglo-Saxon countries, and especially in their “Celtic 
fringes,” if it produced a theological critique of this Puritanicalism 
and developed much more fully than it has yet done its own teach- 
ing about aesthetics and about sex. A good deal of work of a high 
quality on these matters has already been done on the continent of 
Europe but it is still not widely enough known in Britain and 
America nor has it yet been adequately interpreted against our own 
background. 

There are at least four other temptations which the Reformed re- 
vival must struggle to avoid. First, it must not try to shun its his- 
torical situation by brushing aside as of no significance the recent 
theological history of our Protestant Churches. In particular, it 
must ponder the meaning of the “Liberal’’ period in the history of 
Protestantism. ‘This is the more important since the exponents of 
Liberalism in our midst do not as yet appear to be disposed to re- 
State their position against the background of a critical evaluation 
of the Reformed revival, but content themselves for the most part 
with hurling wild phrases like “spiritual totalitarianism” or “patho- 
logical pessimism”’ at it. We must undertake the profoundly “dia- 
lectical’”’ task of rescuing from the debacle of Liberalism some of the 
very important positive insights which came to the Church during 
the Liberal period and which the exponents of Liberalism no longer 
appear to desire to state coherently. If we apprehend clearly enough 
the essentially critical nature of our theological discipline this task 
should not appear as an unnatural exercise in mental and spiritual 
gymnastics but as a necessary part of our attempt to formulate clearly 
our own theological position. Every period in its history has its 
lessons for the Church, and it would indeed be arrogant for us to 
suppose, as some of us are inclined to, that the period which lies 
nearest to us and to which we all manifestly owe a great debt, has 
nothing to teach us except by way of warning. 

Secondly, there is a danger that in some quarters the Reformed 
revival will not be properly integrated with the ecumenical move- 
ment and will be used only to intensify the confessional self-con- 
sciousness of the existing Reformed Churches. This is more likely 
to happen among well-established Presbyterian Churches in parts of 
Britain and the British Dominions than, for differing reasons, on 
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the Continent or in America, but it is a perpetual danger to all 
Churches. God has not raised up Barth and his colleagues to pro- 
vide those highly ambiguous institutions, the existing Churches of 
the Reformed tradition, with new and more powerful weapons of 
self-justification over against other Churches, but has entrusted them 
with a message to the whole Church, in all its division and confu- 
sion. ‘Their claim is that, however imperfectly they themselves may 
use it, they have reasserted what is in essence the one truly Catholic 
theological method, that of striving to listen to the Word of God in 
Jesus Christ and to disentangle it ceaselessly from the words of men. 
That means both that its method must be brought to bear on every 
theological tradition, and not merely the Reformed, and also that it 
dare not leave any part of the Church out of account when it tries 
to listen to what God has said and is saying to his people. 

Thirdly, there is a more obvious and direct temptation than any 
which have yet been mentioned. ‘This is a movement of tremendous 
originality and exciting intellectual adventure, opening out innu- 
merable vistas for eager research, and this fact may entice us away 
from the more practical tasks of simple active charity which we 
share in common with the rest of our Christian brethren in this 
world of misery and ruin and injustice in which we have to live to- 
day. This temptation is the more insidious because one of the 
things we have learnt from the Reformed revival is the error of mere 
activism. It is true that it is one of our primary duties today to 
think long and hard and offer a profounder and more radical account 
of the world’s distresses and how they can be overcome than those 
which receive popular support, but that does not alter the fact that 
there was never a time when the need to feed the hungry and to re- 
lieve the fatherless and the oppressed was clearer. It would be the 
basest betrayal of our vocation if any exaggerated theological self- 
consciousness on our part inhibited us from throwing ourselves into 
the ministry of service which this demands. The attitude of Barth, 
Brunner, and others in relation to politics throughout the war proves 
how unfounded the allegation is that this is a quietist movement 
whose slogan is, “Sit down, O men of God. There’s nothing you can 
do.’” We must strive to show in our deeds that the Gospel we pro- 
claim involves our complete solidarity with God’s suffering children, 
whoever and wherever they may be. 

The fourth danger to which we are exposed is closely related to 
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the third. It is that our recognition of the sinfulness of the world 
and of the fact that therefore the best we can ever hope to do is an 
imperfect approximation to what ought to be done may tempt us to 
be too readily content with the second-best in social and political 
affairs. As against the ineffectual and self-indulgent idealism of the 
pacifist inter-war period we have sometimes been too ready to dis- 
miss all idealism as out of place. Yet we should see that tough and 
hard-boiled policies in the world’s sense are rarely the same as real- 
istic ones from a Christian point of view and our theology gives us 
no title to place a low valuation on the possibilities of achieving 
justice and a right relationship between men even in this fallen 
world. The careful balancing together of what are loosely called 
Christian idealism and realism in the comments on politics of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr are a model to us all of what our attitude in this mat- 
ter should be. 

Our theology itself warns us not only that we shall not escape 
temptation but also that most of us will probably succumb to it from 
time to time and that the temptations which we are not conscious of 
as temptations will often be the most deadly. But we can take com- 
fort from the thought that, while the “‘secret faults’’ and “presumptu- 
ous sins” of theological movements bring their own inexorable judg- 
ment on the future history of those movements, the individuals who 
are guilty of them can yet be justified in God’s sight if they commit 
themselves in humility into his hand and do not think more highly 
than they ought to think of their own wisdom. It is perhaps natural 
that it should be so in the first flush of a great theological renaissance 
where bitter and victorious intellectual battles have to be fought, 
but that does not make it less regrettable that we have not always 
commended our doctrine by our humility in presentation and by our 
recognition that our own theological foundations are relative and are 
lacking in precision in the same way as those with which we disagree. 
The theological task must be undertaken afresh in every generation 
if the Church is truly to hear the Word of God and if the living flame 
of faith is to be passed on, and we cannot expect more for our own 
theological statements than that they should serve the Word in our 
own day faithfully and act as not altogether unreliable pointers for 
our successors. But what we can claim is that the method we use, 
however imperfect our use of it may be, is the true theological 
method, and we must strive, by our life and doctrine, to imprint it 
indelibly upon the mind of the Church. 
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PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN WARTIME 
SWITZERLAND 


By EDOUARD BURNIER 


inventory of the works published in Switzerland since 1939. 

This would mean imposing on the reader the most meticulous 
of catalogues. We shall rather attempt to make a synthetic survey 
by singling out the main trends of thought as expressed in the most 
recent publications, relating them to one another, and estimating 
their importance and value for the foreign theologian. This means 
that we shall disregard those of our recent Swiss publications which 
are only of interest to Swiss theologians, and which require a certain 
knowledge of our special national circumstances in order to make 
them comprehensible or even interesting. 

Switzerland is the country of “special circumstances” owing to 
the regionalism which characterizes its intellectual, political, and ec- 
clesiastical life. ‘To realize this one has only to remember that the 
“Swiss Church” only exists in the form of a Federation of cantonal 
Churches which are absolutely autonomous and whose traditions and 
organization reveal differences which may well disconcert the imag- 
inative observer. The diversity in our religious life is naturally re- 
flected in our theological life which is closely associated with it. At 
the Theological Faculty of Ziirich the work is carried on under con- 
ditions very different from those at the Theological Faculty of the 
Free Church of the Canton of Vaud in Lausanne. And the differ- 
ence between the Theological Faculties of Basle University and 
Geneva University is just as great. However, differences in tradi- 
tion and orientation do not always mean opposition, still less conflict, 
in theological matters. But after reminding the reader of these 
facts, we think he will ask us himself to spare him a detailed descrip- 
tion of our Swiss individualism. 

In fact, whatever ties may unite our Faculties or our Churches, we 
cannot speak of one Swiss theology. Having said that, let us try to 
speak of some of the most characteristic manifestations of Swiss the- 
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ology, which is as undulating and varied as the scenery of its native 
land. 

First of all, a technical remark. There are various bibliographical 
sources which mention Swiss theological publications, but most of 
them are incomplete. The most reliable survey is to be found in 
The Book in Switzerland, Bibliographical Bulletin of the Swiss Na- 
tional Library (Berne), and a list of printed or typed theses in the 
Catalogue of Swiss Academic Writings published by the Library of 
Basle. Since 1942 the Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie (Im- 
primerie La Concorde, Lausanne) has been publishing a “Bibliogra- 
phy of Protestant Theology in French Switzerland” which contains 
a complete list of all the volumes, brochures, articles, critical studies, 
and accounts published by French-speaking Swiss theologians. No 
similar bibliography exists for German Switzerland. However, the 
Theologische Zeitschrift of Basle partly fills this gap, thanks to the 
numerous bibliographical notices which it gives. We should also 
draw the attention of our readers to a very recent analytical catalogue 
entitled Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature of Protestant 
Switzerland. ‘This catalogue, which is edited by the Commission 
for Literary Aid of the Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches, is 
incomplete, but it will give a useful general view of Swiss theological 
production during the war years. 

And now let us examine the theological subject matter itself. 
For the sake of clearness, we will divide our description into two 
parts, one on German Switzerland and the other on French Switzer- 
land. 


I. PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN GERMAN SWITZERLAND 


Two groups of theological branches stand in the foreground, ow- 
ing to the fullness and regularity of their development: on the one 
hand Biblical exegesis and theology, on the other hand systematic 
theology. 

A. Biblical Exegesis and Theology. The renewal of Biblical 
theology is one of the most striking characteristics of Protestant 
thought all over the world. In German Switzerland, as elsewhere, 
its fruits are apparent. They are of fine quality and rich diversity. 
Let us pick out three dominating characteristics which seem to us 
to be common to all these works and which clearly distinguish them 
from the works of the preceding generation. (Although Switzerland 
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was spared from the World War of 1914-1918, there was a very clear 
break at that point in our theological history, in German Switzerland 
even more than in French Switzerland.) 

1. These works reveal a very striking preoccupation with synthe- 
sis. In other words, Biblical theology occupies a position of equal 
importance with the criticism or exegesis of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. We know that this characteristic is in no way peculiar to 
the works of our Swiss theologians. But it must be pointed out that 
they too are endeavoring to push exegesis to its proper theological 
conclusions, while strictly maintaining the rights of the historico- 
critical method. Whether they are treating some special Biblical 
idea, or the theology of the Synoptic gospels, Paul, or John, the best 
writers are concentrating on extracting the thought of the authors 
and giving as complete and coherent a view of it as possible. ‘This 
also means that one of the problems to which our commentators 
must frequently return is that of the unity of this thought. They 
stress the constant elements. They reveal the common origin and 
the common intention of these texts amid the diversity of expression. 
With the most solid historical proofs to support them, they restore 
the sound and fruitful idea of the witness of the Bible. In fact they 
restore to its true position a fundamental hermeneutical principle: 
that the Bible is not only dogmatically, but also historically, the 
Word of God. 

Of course this restoration of Biblical theology raises a grave prob- 
lem concerning method among the commentators themselves: how 
to write Biblical theology without transmuting historical exegesis 
into a theological exegesis which is an exegesis only in name? But 
if the methods employed by our authors vary, there is nevertheless 
a very striking community of intention among our best specialists on 
the Old and New Testament. 

2. This restoration of Biblical theology has led most of our com- 
mentators to devote keener attention to the following question: 
what is the place of Biblical theology among the theological branches 
asa whole? Ina very general way it can be said that the “theologian 
of the Bible’’—precisely because he has come to realize his truly the- 
ological taskk—has become more attentive to the problems which 
occupy his colleagues: systematicians, apologists, or catechists. For- 
tunately they do not confuse the object or the methods of the 
various theological branches. But they realize more clearly the deep 
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solidarity which unites them and the mutual responsibilities in- 
volved in this solidarity. If there are, for practical reasons, always 
more specialists, it may be said that there are also more theologians 
nowadays among the commentators. This tendency is explained 
quite easily if one regards it as a natural consequence of the need of 
synthesis in Biblical theology, which we mentioned before. It arises 
out of the same intellectual requirement: the demand for unity. 
By affirming more vigorously the unity of the witness of the Bible, 
our commentators have quite naturally been led to wonder whether 
this unity was of the same nature as that which is the constant object 
of dogmatic research, and to what extent Biblical theology could 
supply systematic theology with a norm which could be directly ap- 
plied. This question is all the more justifiable because the dog- 
maticians, for their part, are vigorously restoring the idea of the 
Word of God, and are therefore taking a passionate interest in the 
historical and critical conclusions to which Biblical theology is ar- 
riving by an independent route. 

We therefore see Scriptural theology and Biblical dogmatics stimu- 
lating one another in their researches and relying on one another for 
some of their results. But we also see a serious question of method 
arising, which is sharply debated; in trying to define the link which 
unites it to Biblical dogmatics, is Biblical theology still being faith- 
ful to its proper task and to its proper object, which are dependent 
on the historical method; or is Biblical theology in fact giving itself 
up to speculative inquiries which are outside its scope and which 
delude its intentions? The question is all the more serious because 
theological exegesis, by making certain dogmatic preoccupations its 
own, risks compromising the sharpness and purity of the historico- 
critical method to which it claims to remain firmly loyal. We need 
only think, for instance, of the passionate discussions recently started 
in Switzerland, and elsewhere, by the theological exegesis of Wilhelm 
Vischer, Professor at Basle University, to convince ourselves that the 
question raised here is a very real one. 

Moreover the same question of method is just as acute if we con- 
sider it from the point of view of dogmatic theology. To what ex- 
tent can dogmatic theology rely unreservedly on this “unity’’ of Bib- 
lical thought, which Biblical exegesis and theology are working to 
re-establish with all the resources of the most reliable historical 
methods? To state the question in all its acuteness: is Biblical dog- 
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matics conceivable without exposing itself to the greatest risk of all, 
the risk of Biblicism? We know how vigorously Karl Barth defends 
himself against this reproach of Biblicism, by showing that his doc- 
trine of Scriptural authority has nothing to do with a “‘fundamental- 
ism” which he himself considers detestable. Nevertheless the prob- 
lem of the relationship between Biblical theology and Christian dog- 
matics remains; we are only emphasizing this very significant fact. 
The problem arises owing to the renaissance of Biblical theology, 
that is to say through specialists in exegesis, and not only by sys- 
tematicians. 

3. There is a third preoccupation which dominates the works of 
our exegetes: that of the Church. On the one hand, the evolution 
of Bible criticism has restored and enhanced the idea of the Church 
and of tradition. This was especially the work of the Formgeschicht- 
liche Schule, one of whose best-known representatives, Prof. Karl 
Ludwig Schmidt, has been teaching at Basle for several years. 

On the other hand, there has been a welcome restoration of the 
thought of the Bible in the preaching of the Church itself. It is 
certain that from many of our Swiss pulpits the message that is given 
is more concerned with a strictly Biblical exegesis than with apolo- 
getics. In many places the preaching has become catechetic. The 
numerous sermons which have been published afford ample evidence 
of this tendency. This attitude in preaching has brought about a 
closer understanding between the preachers and the exegetes. But 
this rapprochement has not come from one direction only. The 
exegetes have become more attentive to the needs of the Church, 
because they realized that the preachers were carefully studying 
them. In this way, the study of the written Word has been en- 
riched by an entirely new preoccupation with the preached Word. 
The same observation could be made with regard to the idea of wit- 
ness which has been restored in Biblical theology. This idea has 
made the Biblical scholar aware of the present witness of the 
preached Word. It is often repeated that we are living in “the 
century of the Church,” or to be precise, the militant Church. And 
the most effective weapon seems, to many of our preachers, to be the 
witness to God’s Word contained in Holy Scriputre. Furthermore 
this idea of witness, as we have seen, is precisely one of those which 
have been restored by Biblical commentary and theology most vigor- 
ously during the last twenty-five years. On this point also closer 
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understanding had to be reached between the theologians and the 
preachers, and it may be said in a general way that it was fruitful. 

These few general remarks are obviously an inadequate descrip- 
tion of the main works of the Biblical scholars in our Swiss-German 
Universities. However, we do not think we are giving a distorted 
picture of the truth by placing the emphasis on these tendencies. 
In differing degrees these tendencies are the ones which constitute 
the originality and the incontestable authority of three of our best- 
known theologians in German Switzerland: Professor Wilhelm 
Vischer, whose Christocentric conception of Old Testament exege- 
sis is well-known; * Professor Karl Ludwig Schmidt, who is carrying 
out works on New Testament exegesis, lexicography, and theology 
with much vigor and precision; * and Professor Oscar Cullmann, a 
Frenchman from Alsace, who has just resumed lecturing at Stras- 
bourg, while remaining attached at the same time to the Faculty at 
Basle where for several years he has been giving masterly lectures on 
Biblical history and the history of early Christianity, being at the 
same time head of a college where a number of the students from this 
Faculty live. 

Other names are also worthy of mention. Owing to lack of space, 
we are obliged to pass them over in silence, because their works are 
less representative of the new tendencies which we have been asked 
to introduce to our readers. 

B. Systematic Theology. However real may be the interest 
aroused in Switzerland by the works of which we have just spoken, 
the attention of theologians both abroad and in Switzerland has been 
still more keenly and more permanently stirred by the masterly work 
of the two Swiss dogmaticians Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. There 
is no need to introduce this work to our readers, since the theologians 
of Ziirich and Basle have been known and heard for a long time, 

1I need hardly say that lively discussion is going on about the theological exegesis of Prof. 
W. Vischer, whose views I am far from sharing. The echo of these discussions is found in the 
two following articles written by Swiss theologians: W. Baumgartner, “Die Auslegung des 
Alten Testaments im Streit der Gegenwart” in the Schweizerische Theologische Umschau, 
llth Year, June-Sept. 1941 (published by Buchler & Co., Bern). This article, which contains 
a rich bibliography, is one of the best which have been published in Switzerland on this 
much-debated question. Readers will also be interested in the study of Walter Zimmerli 
(who is less critical of Prof. Vischer), “Auslegung des Alten Testaments” in Theologische 
Blatter, 1940, No. 6. 

2 We seize this opportunity of drawing the attention of those readers who do not yet know 
it to a new Swiss theological review edited by Schmidt: Theologische Zeitschrift, published 
by the University of Basle. Schmidt, who was the able editor of the Theologische Blatter, 


has placed his unusually competent experience as informer and critic at the service of the 
new publication. 
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outside the frontiers of their own little country. We shall confine 
ourselves to pointing out the importance of their last works which 
may not yet be known abroad. We shall then endeavor, in a few 
words, to estimate the relationship between these two figures of equal 
importance, but with such different characteristics, by saying what 
we think personally of the evolution of what has unfortunately been 
called the Barth-Brunner “conflict.” ‘These brief reflections should 
be regarded as personal opinions, which should not be attributed 
without reservation to any of my colleagues in German or French 
Switzerland. 

During the war-years Emil Brunner has gone on writing a consid- 
erable number of theological works, in spite of the innumerable ec- 
clesiastical and civic responsibilities imposed on him by the troubled 
times through which we have just passed. His work as a systemati- 
cian has developed along two main lines: apologetics and ethics. In 
1941 there appeared at Ziirich (Zwingli Verlag) Offenbarung und 
Vernunft; die Lehre von der christlichen Glaubenserkenntnis (Rev- 
elation and Reason; the Doctrine of the Christian Knowledge of 
Faith).* The author insists, from the very first lines of his preface, 
on the apologetic purpose of his work: ‘““The theme of this book in- 
cludes not only the fundamental problem of all theology, but at the 
same time the question of the basis of Western culture. . . . It at- 
tempts to remove the misunderstandings which debar many of our 
contemporaries from following the Christian faith, by endeavoring 
to answer their questions. . . . Theology is not only a service to 
those who preach the Gospel, but also a service to all thinking peo- 
ple who would like to have a clear idea of the relationship between 
Christianity and culture.” We think, and we say so here with grati- 
tude, that the author’s intention is a right one and that the best proof 
of this is the welcome which has been accorded to this authoritative 
apologetic work. Once more, Emil Brunner has succeeded in mak- 
ing theologians and non-theologians think together about a problem 
which is common to them both: the problem of faith. In fact, this 
apologetic can be regarded as a dogmatic by the theologians and as a 
Christian philosophy by the men of science. It is as forceful in its 
theology (it is fundamentally Biblical) as in its language, which is 
perfectly clear and easy. We do not know of any apologetic work 


8 Now available in English translation, Revelation and Reason, Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1946. ([Editor.] 
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at the present time which can be compared with it, nor any language 
into which it does not deserve to be translated. 

The same preoccupation with apologetics is revealed in the more 
recent work at which Emil Brunner has worked with real passion and 
which he has published under the title of Gerechtigkeit, eine Lehre 
von den Grundgesetzen der Gesellschaftsordnungen, Ziirich, Zwingli 
Verlag, 1943. But in this work the apologist has taken his stand on 
the field of Christian ethics and not on the field of revealed truth. 
The author starts from this indisputable fact: “While the Catholic 
Church, drawing on a centuries-old tradition, possesses an imposing 
system of teaching about justice, Protestantism has had no such teach- 
ing for more than three hundred years. ‘This is doubtless one of the 
main reasons why the Protestant Church is so uncertain in its atti- 
tude to the questions of the social order, economics, law, the state, 
and international justice, and why its utterances on these problems 
so often sound hastily improvised and lacking in conviction.” This 
work takes up again the general theme already developed by the 
author in his work Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (English transla- 
tion: The Divine Imperative), and exposes one of the most urgent 
and one of the most neglected problems in this field. But we know 
that Emil Brunner is a man of the Church, a preacher, an evangelist, 
as much as a theologian. Otherwise he would not be an apologist. 
So his practical preoccupation never leaves him during these pages, 
which show that he is as sensitive to souls as to the problems of moral 
thought. This is expressed exactly in the following lines, taken 
again from the preface to the work: “The purpose of this book is not 
primarily a scientific one, but a practical one, which should be the 
purpose of all theological thought. It is not speculations but prac- 
tical realizations which are important. It must, however, be con- 
ceded that all practical realization must be preceded by understand- 
ing. By arriving at a clear and securely-rooted conception of justice, 
something (and something indispensable) has been achieved towards 
carrying justice into practical effect.” The work conceived in this 
way has reached very wide non-theological circles. Some theologians 
may have understood it the least—which proves that it was all the 
more necessary and leads us to think that a Christian dogmatist is not 
neglecting his most urgent duty if he tackles moral problems. Far 


4The English translation, Justice and the Social Order, was published by Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. [Editor.] 
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from being a betrayal of dogmatics, the book appears to us to be, on 
the contrary, one of those acts of “reasonable worship” which every 
theologian performs in the service of incarnate truth when he takes 
the demands of Christian ethics seriously. 

Moreover, the Professor of Ziirich is still devoting assiduous atten- 
tion to problems which are definitely dogmatic. This is proved by 
the fact that he intends very shortly to give us a “Dogmatic,” in not- 
too-voluminous form, which will be the summary of thirty years of re- 
flection and instruction for the use of a wide circle of readers. In its 
purpose and presentation, nothing could be more different from Karl 
Barth’s voluminous and masterly Kirchliche Dogmatik, and nothing 
will be more interesting than to compare these two attitudes which 
we have seen confronting one another for so many years and which 
have been such a stimulus to our thinking. 

In closing this brief sketch, we must mention the important part 
played by Emil Brunner in Switzerland during these years of war, 
which have been so disturbing to many minds. He was, in the full 
sense of the word, a Christian citizen, a worthy son of Zwingli, the 
great reformer of his city. His voice made itself heard on all the 
grave questions which threatened to disturb and divide our public 
opinion. On two occasions I heard Emil Brunner speak to his peo- 
ple on the occasion of our national day of thanksgiving. On the 
first occasion it was at Ziirich in a public place, crowded with people 
who listened attentively to the man who spoke to them in their own 
dialect and knows how to appeal at one and the same time to their 
hearts, their reason, and their faith. And another evening, around 
the fire with which we celebrate our national day, he spoke to quite 
a different audience, rough Bernese mountaineers. But he used the 
same clear, colorful language, admirably adapted to his audience, and 
it appealed to these village people just as directly as to the theological 
students at Ziirich. Everyone who wishes cannot become an apolo- 
gist, but only the man who, together with this vocation, has received 
God's indispensable gift of being able to assume the task in all humil- 
ity and obedience. 

How different is the equally authoriative work of Karl Barth! A 
massive work, which flows along like a great river, calmly, between 
uninhabited shores through an apocalyptic landscape. Barth's work 
strikes us for many qualities, some of them quite contradictory, as 
those readers who have studied him will know. But of all these 
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qualities the most striking one, in my opinion, and the one which 
gives it genius, is its powerfulness. Barth’s outstanding note is vigor. 
The striking thing about this work is this constant internal tension, 
this irrepressible movement which carries it on from stage to stage 
towards a mysterious and far-off goal. How many readers will suc- 
ceed in following the author to the very end, with his sublime indif- 
ference as to the interest or weariness of his best disciples, is not 
known. There is a fascinating and sometimes disconcerting mystery 
about this work, which moves along in a rhythm quite different from 
any other of ourtimes. The writer of these lines is not a ““Barthian”’ 
(moreover we know how little Barth appreciated the “Barthian spe- 
cies’”” whom he regards as a warning and a punishment from heaven 
inflicted on his theology). Nevertheless it is with great conviction 
that we pay tribute to the unrivalled power of this work, unequal 
though it seems. We understand nothing in the Kirchliche Dog- 
matik if we do not recognize at the very outset this characteristic of 
greatness which in itself would be sufficient to assure him exceptional 
prestige. 

Karl Barth’s theological output was really prodigious during the 
war years. The two parts of the second volume of the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik, comprizing altogether over 1,600 pages (and what pages!) 
appeared in 1940 and 1942, followed in 1945 by the first part of the 
third volume. But this publication represents only a part of Barth’s 
total output during the last few years. “The remainder consists of 
an impressive number of the most varied brochures and publications, 
by means of which Barth’s ideas reach a much larger public than his 
monumental Dogmatik which is talked about more often than it is 
read.* Barth played a considerable part in informing and mustering 
public opinion during the war years. He kept in touch in every 
conceivable way with his brothers in the confessional Church in Ger- 
many, of which he has been the most active and clear-sighted advo- 
cate outside of Germany. And beyond the frontiers of Switzerland 
his voice reached the sister Churches of France, England, and Czecho- 
slovakia.* The resumption of normal contacts between the coun- 


5 In this connection we would point out the initiative taken by a young French-speaking 
theologian, Jean-Louis Leuba, who has just begun to publish an “Analytical Résumé” of the 
Kirchliche Dogmatik (Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestle, 1946). This exposition faithfully 
summarizes a work which will always — the non-specialist reader, and ought to be imi- 
tated in other languages, e.g., English and Swedish. 

6 Under the title Une voix sutsse readers will find the main texts which will enable them 
to estimate the attitude adopted by Karl Barth during the war in the political and the ec- 
clesiastical field. (Geneva, Labor et Fides, 1944.) 
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tries of Europe and overseas will enable us to estimate the present 
influence of Barthian thought in the world. In many respects the 
war will have been a “trial of strength” of which we shall soon be 
able to estimate the result. We do not need to estimate its value 
here, but we may say that Barth’s influence on Swiss theology con- 
tinues to be considerable. It would be false, however, to think of 
it as an irresistible tide. The Barthian river has not overflowed its 
banks. Other currents of thought water our Swiss soil, the theologi- 
cal map of which closely resembles the geographical map showing 
numerous water-courses with very varied sources running down from 
very different kinds of mountain-peaks. It seems true to say that the 
phase of Barthian “impregnation” is almost over and that the atti- 
tudes today tend to sort themselves more clearly into “Barthians” and 
“non-Barthians” (fortunately ‘“‘non-Barthians’” does not always mean 
“anti-Barthian’”’). 

As it is impossible here to summarize the evolution of Barth’s dog- 
matics (we are among those who think that there is a marked evolu- 
tion in his thinking), we are anxious at least to quote, for those read- 
ers who do not yet know it, a fragment from the Introduction to the 
last part published (III/I). This quotation will show the direction 
in which Barth’s thought is developing. We shall see that Barth’s at- 
titude toward all apologetics is tending to stiffen and refusing more 
than ever to seek any “point of contact” with secular knowledge. 
The last volume of the Kirchliche Dogmatik which has appeared is 
devoted entirely to the doctrine of creation: 


The theological standpoint, which for me is the only possible one, 
forced me almost inevitably to describe the doctrine of the Creation 
in the long out-moded form of a systematic development of the two 
first chapters of Genesis. . . . I shall probably be reproached for not 
discussing various problems of science which seem to be relevant 
here. At first I thought I ought to do so, until I realized that, in face 
of what the Holy Scriptures and the Christian Church understand by 
God's work of Creation, it is absolutely impossible to entertain any 
scientific questions, objections, or corroborations. So in the center 
of this book the reader will find a great deal of “naive’’ Hebrew “‘leg- 
end,” but none of the apologetics and polemics which he perhaps 
expected. I saw that the appropriate task for dogmatics was indeed 
chiefly to repeat that “legend,” and I found this task both more in- 
spiring and more worth-while than the dilettante vexations to which 
I should otherwise have had to apply myself. 
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If one compares these few lines with those of Brunner, which we 
quoted above, one can see what an immense distance separates our 
two eminent dogmaticians. The reader certainly has some material 
for study and some food for critical thought! In the following lines 
taken from the same preface of Barth, one cannot help seeing a 
homage and a criticism, both intended for a colleague who might 
well be Emil Brunner: “I know others, to whom I would gladly have 
entrusted the task of writing this part, in view of their greater gifts, 
propensities, and education, if only I had rather more confidence in 
their theological foundations.” 

What are we to think then of the divergence between our two 
dogmaticians? We must not underestimate it. It is something 
quite different from a misunderstanding. In fact, we are confronted 
by two very different conceptions of the task and of the method of 
theology. Brunner and Barth belong to two very different spir- 
itual families. Their intellectual characteristics destine them to 
equally different tasks. With the exception of those theologians 
who read both of them with equal interest, their intellectual influ- 
ence affects two clearly distinct publics. Nothing would be more 
untrue than to say: Brunner is an apologist or a “Christian philoso- 
pher” and Barth a “pure dogmatician.” For Brunner intends to 
base his apologetics on a Christian and Biblical dogmatic, and Barth 
has never thought that dogmatics could avail itself of a greater ‘‘pur- 
ity” than that of any other theological branch. On this point he 
has expressed himself in very definite terms in the Prolegomena of 
his Dogmatik. I think that the difference between the two men is 
explained by a difference in intellectual structure; in short, it is 
psychological rather than theological. There are some problems to 
which Barth’s intelligence is not sensitive, although this does not 
mean that his intelligence is lacking in genius. On the contrary, it 
is the mark of genius to be able to concentrate one’s attention and 
one’s activity on one kind of problem, and to ignore, by a sort of 
organic necessity, the very existence of other problems. It seems as 
if there is no solution to the conflict, as formulated at certain mo- 
ments in their discussion (I am thinking of that resounding No! ut- 
tered by Barth in 1934 in reply to Emil Brunner’s Nature and 
Grace). Certainly this is true if one wants at all costs to reduce it 
to the irreconcilable opposition between natural and revealed the- 
ology. We can be quite certain that Barth will not yield an inch 
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on that ground. He knows that the slightest sign of retreat would 
entail the dislocation of his whole dogmatic system. And Brunner 
will not allow anyone either to confuse his apologetics with any kind 
of “natural theology.” 

But we have two reasons for thinking that the conflict will tend 
to become less acute as time goes on. In the first place, psychologi- 
cal conflicts depend on the intensity with which each protagonist 
defends his own position. Now this intensity is greater at the time 
when the ideas are being framed. The chemists tell us that a gas 
is more active when it is being generated. It therefore seems prob- 
able that the opposition between the two systems will be weaker 
when they are constituted than it was when they were in process of 
formation. 

Secondly, it is a striking fact that our two dogmaticians have main- 
tained a common frontier between their theologies, which enables 
them to exchange their ideas in a very extensive and fruitful way. 
This frontier was closed for a time because an acute conflict had 
broken out on another point. But this frontier is maintained. It 
can be re-opened all the more easily, because the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are as numerous as they are varied. Readers may be sur- 
prised to find the proof of this when they read the forthcoming Dog- 
matics of Emil Brunner. We must repeat, we do not believe the 
problem of the ‘point of contact” to be a pseudo-problem introduced 
between our two dogmaticians by some evil genius. The problem 
does exist, crucial, distressing. It hinders exchanges between them, 
like a wreck in the middle of the river. And where the water flows, 
a swifter and more manageable craft will one day sail, under the 
command of these two pilots. 

Do you want a sign that this is not a personal illusion, an example 
of wishful thinking? I see that the vast majority of our Swiss 
Churches are refusing to choose one of these two masters to the ex- 
clusion of the other. I notice that where one of them has been 
heard, the people want to hear the other also. Not for the empty 
pleasure of seeing these two men contradict one another in the pul- 
pit of a Church, or from the platform of a lecture-hall, but because 
they know, on the contrary, that in their message to the Church these 
two men do not contradict one another. Each speaks his own lan- 
guage, but in the spirits and hearts of their best listeners their mes- 
sages are harmonized—so long as bad disciples recruited from certain 
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circles of theologians (or semi-theologians) do not come along and 
make their masters responsible for their own ignorant quarrels, by 
saying they are followers of Paul or Apollos! The dogmatic thought 
of Brunner, like that of Barth, is born of an appeal and a need of the 
Church. It is in the service of the Church that they are both called 
to pursue their way. And it is the only way which cannot be fol- 
lowed to the end without helping one another—like the blind man 
and the paralytic who wanted to join Jesus, and whom the theo- 
logians unite in quoting to us as an example of faith, love, and 
intelligence. 


II. PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN FRENCH SWITZERLAND 


A mere glance at a library catalogue is enough to enable the for- 
eign theologian to discover a significant fact: the works devoted to 
commentaries and Biblical theology exceed all other works in num- 
ber and importance. This fact is at once confirmed if one takes into 
account the scientific quality of our theological production during 
the last few years: it is the Biblical branches which have inspired 
what is of most value in the renewal and depth of approach in the 
work of our theologians. During the last twenty years not a single 
important work on dogmatics or ethics, nor a single extensive work 
on apologetics, nor any publication dealing with practical theology, 
has appeared in French Switzerland; whereas the titles which deserve 
the attention of the Biblical scholar are both numerous and varied. 
This fact is all the more significant when one remembers that French 
Switzerland has given French-speaking Protestant theology its great- 
est writer on apologetics, Vinet, its first Christian philosopher, 
Charles Secretan, and writers on dogmatics and apologetic such as 
Augustin Gretillat, Gaston Frommel, Jules Bovon, Georges Fulli- 
quet, Aloys Berthoud, and Philippe Bridel, who had many followers 
in their day. 

It is doubtless true that the theological life of a country should not 
be judged simple and solely from printed publications. As we shall 
see presently, dogmatic thought is still alive in French Switzerland. 
But it is a fact that it is not expressed in the form of original and 
voluminous synthetic works comparable with those emanating today 
from German-Swiss theology. 

This situation naturally invites us to examine this re-birth of Bib- 
lical theology. We will give a general picture of it and will then 
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pick out its general tendencies, but in this brief account we shall not 
describe in detail the contents of publications. Moreover, in spite 
of the active way in which studies on Biblical commentary and the- 
ology are carried on, they have not yet given birth to any general 
work. In French Switzerland no “Biblical Theology” has been pub- 
lished comparable with those of Vischer or Stauffer, nor a coherent 
commentary on the Old or New Testament, nor an important intro- 
duction or history of Christian origins. If the production of our 
exegetes deserves the attention of the best specialists, it is nevertheless 
presented in the form of studies which are usually quite brief, deal- 
ing with very varied subjects, which have not been co-ordinated in 
a work of larger scope, either personal or collective. However, the 
“Biblical Revival,” whose existence is proved by many signs, shows 
itself in publications which have common sources of theological in- 
spiration and converging theological methods. It is therefore pos- 
sible to pick out their common tendencies without misrepresenting 
their particular contents and without injury to the personal attitude 
of the authors. 

First and foremost, the most striking thing in this Biblical work is 
its tendency to autonomy. Biblical theology is not only escaping 
more and more from the tutelage of dogmatics and apologetics; it 
intends also to free itself from the tyranny of a certain “historicism” 
or “‘psychologism.”” Let us understand one another: Biblical the- 
ology is not escaping from the only scientific method which is suitable 
for it, in view of the very nature of the Book which it is studying, 
namely, the historico-critical method. But our theologians seem to 
be applying this historical method by restoring, with all its demands, 
the great principle formulated by Luther concerning Biblical com- 
mentary, Scriptura interpres sui ipsius. One may doubtless wonder 
to what extent this method is absolutely self-sufficient. We realize 
that the famous principle of the Reformers depends (in the last in- 
stance) on a certain pneumatological doctrine derived from Christian 
dogmatics rather than from pure historico-critical exegesis. It is 
none the less true that this method, when touched with fresh life by 
the most authentic Reformed tradition, gives contemporary Biblical 
scholars two advantages which can easily be recognized from their 
results: on the one hand, a greater freedom with regard to all dog- 
matism, historical or theological; and on the other hand, the possi- 
bility, thanks to this very freedom, of bringing into sharper relief the 
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originality and the coherence of the facts and documents of the Scrip- 
tural revelation. 

Our commentators are, in fact, endeavoring to consider the Bible 
as a whole. Perhaps the real autonomy of contemporary Biblical 
theology is best measured by its internal cohesion, just as the internal 
unity of a nation is the surest guarantee of its independence when it 
comes in contact with other countries. This autonomous and “‘to- 
tal” exegesis aims at seizing the essential object of the Biblical revela- 
tion, and not only certain modalities or manifestations of it. This 
object is man as he is encountered by God in his concrete existence. 
It may be said of these recent works that they have a double common 
denominator: they restore Biblical anthropology, and this anthropol- 
ogy is Christocentric, that is to say, really theological, since it defines 
human existence in the light and in the presence of him who is the 
Word of God. 

This exegesis is therefore concentrated entirely on the Biblical 
fact, regarded as transcendent to human history, which Christ comes 
to judge, to save, and torenew. The commentators show the condi- 
tion of man, rather than the psychological, moral, or historical condi- 
tions of the revelation. ‘The Bible is treated as a Book which reveals, 
and not merely as a revealed Book. It is the triumph of kerygmatic 
exegesis, which reconciles prophecy and history in its object and its 
critical method. 

We believe that the fundamental renewal which we see taking 
place today in the sphere of theological exegesis, here and elsewhere, 
will increasingly force the other theological branches in their turn to 
reconsider the nature of their “Biblical basis” and their general rela- 
tionship to the Scriptural revelation by which, they maintain, they 
are dominated. It would therefore be impossible to overestimate 
the importance of the present attitude of our commentators to their 
work, as far as method is concerned. Indeed not only does Biblical 
theology occupy the first place in our research today, but the results 
obtained are forcing the specialists in dogmatics, apologetics, and 
practical theology to examine the object and method of their own 
particular branches. It is no exaggeration to say that the Biblical 
problem has become, for them also, quaestio stantis aut cadentis the- 
ologiae. 

We were thinking of this situation when we wrote, a few years 
ago: 
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Those of our: theologians who were born at the end of the last cen- 
tury, and had studied in other branches, have all had to learn to read 
the Bible again. Today none of the essential problems of the Chris- 
tian faith and life is discussed by our theologians in any language 
other than that of Mark, John, or Paul. The diversity of the solu- 
tions, the sometimes irreconcilable oppositions of the particular tend- 
encies, far from detracting from the significance of this fact, merely 
serve to confirm it. It is just because it is required to be the unique 
and absolute norm of contemporary Reformed thought, that this re- 
turn to the authority of the Bible shows up all the more violently the 
divergences in dogmatic interpretation or in practical application. 
When reduced to a common denominator in this way, the theological 
fractions reveal the value of their particular numerators all the more 
clearly.’ 


We cannot go any further into our analysis of the theological posi- 
tion as far as the particular sphere of Biblical commentary and the- 
ology are concerned. For the rest, the general remarks which we 
have made on the subject of the works of our colleagues in German 
Switzerland in the same school are also true of French-Swiss theology. 
There is nothing surprising about that, since the Biblical renewal of 
which we are speaking is due, in French Switzerland also, partly to 


the influence of dialectical theology and partly to the remarkably 
fruitful contribution of the German commentators and historians, 
especially the representatives of the Formgeschichtliche Schule and 
to the team of scholars who have undertaken the monumental publi- 
cation of the Theologisches Worterbuch zum N. T. under the direc- 
tion of G. Kittel. 

We close this rapid inventory with a few indications concerning 
the specialized works of our exegetes. 

We owe to Franz J. Leenhardt, Professor of New Testament in the 
independent Theological Faculty at the University of Geneva, 
weighty publications on Biblical theology, especially on the ideas 
of Scriptural authority, work, politics, and various aspects of the idea 
of the Church. The publications of Leenhardt are distinguished by 
their preoccupation with method and order, and by their constant 
anxiety to bring the thought of the Bible to bear on the problems by 
which the Church is confronted today. They therefore have a the- 
ological significance and an apologetic value of a very special kind. 

Philippe H. Menaud, Professor of New Testament at the Univer- 


t Edouard Burnier, Bible et Theologie, Lausanne, Roth et C'*, 1948, p. 16. 
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sity of Neuchatel, is well known for his publications on the Gospel 
according to John, which prove him to be the best French-speaking 
specialist on this subject. 

Charles Masson, Professor of New Testament at the University of 
Lausanne, has published short, but substantial, exegetical studies 
which combine very reliable historical information with independ- 
ent and vigorous theological thought. 

Side by side with these scientific works, mention must be made of 
the remarkable activity of several young pastors who have placed at 
the Church’s disposal careful commentaries which reveal good schol- 
arship and sound edification, such as The Apocalypse of Ch. Brutsch, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews by Jean S. Javet, The Epistle to the Ro- 
mans by Gaston Deluz, and the excellent popular works by Suzanne 
De Dietrich and Pierre Bonnard. 

In the sphere of the Old Testament, scientific publications are 
less numerous and their theological orientation is rather different. 
None of the chairs of Old Testament exegesis in French Switzerland 
is occupied at present by professors influenced, even distantly, by the 
“typological” school, so actively represented in German Switzerland 
by W. Vischer. The works of Paul Humbert should be mentioned, 
formerly Professor in the Faculty of Theology at the University of 
Neuchatel, and one of the most eminent French-speaking present-day 
authorities on the history and exegesis of the Old Testament. Hum- 
bert, and his former pupil, George Nagel, who is lecturing on the 
Old Testament at the University of Geneva, are definite representa- 
tives of the so-called ‘historical’ school; this, however, does not de- 
tract in any way from the theological interest of their learned works. 


If we say only a few words about historical theology, it is not be- 
cause we underestimate its interest, nor because it has not preserved 
a valuable scientific tradition in French Switzerland. But it is clear 
that this branch is not subject to the “variations” which affect Bibli- 
cal, systematic, or practical theology. ‘The history of the Church has 
a regular, sustained course which partially steers clear of theological 
“fashions.” At the most, we see historians of Christian thought 
turning their attention to some selected period, according to the 
theological preoccupations of the moment. ‘Thus in French Switzer- 
‘land, as in German Switzerland, our historians are particularly inter- 
ested in the origins of the Church and in the Reformation period. 
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This remark applies to studies of the history of dogmas and also to 
studies in ecclesiastical history. There is no general work in either 
of these branches which could be compared with the important work 
on the history of dogmas published in 1941 by Professor Martin 
Werner (Berne) under the title, Die Entstehung des christlichen 
Dogmas, which gave rise to lively discussions in which our French- 
Swiss historians did not take part. However, the history of Christian 
thought has been enriched by two important books which merit spe- 
cial mention; they are the theses of Victor Baroni on the Counter- 
Reformation, and of L. F. Jaccard on Saint-Cyr. 

What about dogmatic theology in French Switzerland? One can 
only be surprised, as we said, by the absence of systematic works 
which might be compared, in subject-matter if not in scope, with 
the authoritative works of Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. However, 
we must not draw the conclusion that dogmatics has fallen into leth- 
argy in French Switzerland. But dogmaticians are devoting their 
attention to informative works and critical studies which are ren- 
dered necessary by the almost complete upheaval in the dogmatic 
situation provoked by the appearance of the dialectic theology. A 
large part of the effort of our dogmatists (and they are not numerous) 
is devoted to evaluating the new ideas which have arisen in this way 
just before their eyes. ‘The moment for original synthetic works (we 
know that it is always impossible to foresee when this moment will 
occur in dogmatic thought) has not yet arrived in French Switzer- 
land. On the other hand it is a fact that our dogmaticisas are very 
much concerned about the problem of method raised by the vigorous 
restoration and the peremptory demands of Biblical theology. So 
we see them setting actively to work on these tasks; and they may 
legitimately claim that it belongs to the function of their branch to 
examine certain dogmatic premises and conclusions of Biblical re- 
search. Our dogmaticians are therefore doing a good deal of Bibli- 
cal theology, while they wait to see their way a little more clearly. 

It is all the more necessary to wait for a time owing to the present 
state of the relations between theology and philosophy. We are re- 
ferring here to an intellectual situation which is peculiar to French 
Switzerland. There is no other country in which these two branches 
have enjoyed such a consistent and fruitful relationship. This is 
proved by the existence, in French Switzerland, of one periodical 
which is shared by the philosophers and the theologians. This com- 
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munity interest, which is the expression of a profound need in the 
thought of our theologians, has exerted a deep and constant influence 
on our dogmatic thinking since the nineteenth century. It has al- 
ways been preoccupied with apologetics and anxious to collate its 
findings with the methods and results of philosophical thought. But 
at the very moment when the dialectic theology was breaking vio- 
lently the links between dogmatics and philosophy, philosophy itself 
—without abandoning the religious problem—was submitting the 
idea of truth to a fresh critical examination which forced it to take 
up a more independent attitude to the theological thought of our 
country. Our dogmaticians thus found themselves suddenly iso- 
lated: on the one hand, they could not admit (without further exam- 
ination) the philosophical agnosticism of Barth; and on the other 
hand, the critical requirements of certain French-Swiss thinkers, who 
had themselves broken away from the Christian philosophy of Secre- 
tan, obliged them to take up the problem of the relationship between 
philosophy and theology on quite a fresh basis. The crisis through 
which dogmatic thought is now passing in French Switzerland is cer- 
tainly serious: but it is one of the most interesting, and may be one 
of the most fruitful, crises for the future of French-speaking theol- 
ogy. This must be stated without discouragement, and we must be 
prepared to re-examine thoroughly the main problem of the rela- 
tionship between philosophy and theology. The somewhat brutal 
solution suggested by the Prolegomena of the Kirchliche Dogmatik 
does at any rate force our systematicians to ponder more carefully 
than ever the object and method of their studies. But it is a “crisis- 
solution” which should not be regarded as final. 

It is indeed a striking fact that Barth has not a single disciple in 
Switzerland who is a pure dogmatician. His positive influence has 
had effects on exegetical and practical theology with indisputable 
success and value. But in the field of dogmatics proper it has, above 
all, had a critical (by which we do not mean a negative) influence. 

In conclusion, we see our dogmaticians devoting themselves to a 
fresh evaluation of their task. At some future date we hope that 
systematic thought in French Switzerland, after a period of antici- 
patory criticism, will again give French-speaking theology some vig- 
orous and original works, which will carry on the great apologetic 
tradition, which it is the vocation of Vinet’s country to keep alive. 

But some of our readers who are less informed about our theologi- 
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cal situation will say, you tell us nothing about neo-Calvinism. In 
our opinion neo-Calvinism in Switzerland, and especially in Geneva, 
has not had the decisive influence that might be expected, in the field 
of dogmatics. ‘This is due to the intellectual personalities of its rep- 
resentatives who are not dogmaticians but preachers and catechists. 
We are not underestimating them in any way in saying that they are 
not dogmaticians but preachers and catechists. On this account 
their work deserves attention and respect, but its actual dogmatic 
scope is limited. We have not seen any work of Calvinistic dogmat- 
ics appear in Switzerland which can be compared, in intellectual 
vigor and critical value, to the prematurely interrupted work of 
Auguste Lecerf—the most original French theologian of his genera- 
tion. The neo-Calvinists have indeed contributed a great deal to 
restoring the prestige of the Reformers, that ever-springing source 
of our evangelical theology; but in our opinion they have made the 
mistake, for authentic Calvinists, of rallying too eagerly around the 
Prolegomena of Barthian dogmatics. For, on more than one point 
connected with the very definition of the method and object of Re- 
formed dogmatics, this attitude is irreconcilable with that of a Cal- 
vinism which is really loyal to the spirit of the great Reformer. 

In concluding this survey, let me point out the renewed interest 
of many young theologians in our country in questions of liturgy. 
The best guarantee of the value of these studies lies in the fact that 
their inspiration is theological. They combine a very active interest 
in the history of liturgical tradition with a sense (which is often pene- 
trating) of the doctrinal importance of these problems which are 
often neglected by our theologians. With the service of the Church 
constantly in mind, they are working actively to restore the forms of 
public worship and a more harmonious and methodical discipline of 
personal piety. 





THE ISSUE BETWEEN KINGSLEY AND 
NEWMAN 


By WALTER E. HOUGHTON 


All the Reviews are busy with Newman’s Apologia. . . . There 
is something wonderfully typical in the passage of arms between the 
Apostle of the flesh and the last of the Ascetics. Can you not fancy 
some future Strauss sublimating it into an allegorical representation 
of the tendencies of the age. 

—Julia Wedgwood, in a letter to 
Robert Browning, Sept. 22, 1864. 


controversy of 1864, and the controversy has commonly meant 

a duel between Protestant prejudice and Roman Catholic 
subtlety—which issued, by great good fortune, in the Apologia pro 
Vita Sua. But for any one who goes back of the occasion to read 
their books today, side by side, the phrase is suddenly packed with 
deeper significance. For the clash between Kingsley and Newman 
is the fundamental clash, both then and now, between Protestant 
Liberalism and Christian Orthodoxy, whether Roman Catholic or 
Evangelical. 

With respect to Newman, that battle is the central and unifying 
strand of his life. “For fifty years,” he said, on becoming a cardinal 
in 1879, “I have resisted . . . the spirit of Liberalism in religion.” 
He chose to resist it from the Roman Catholic position, but that, I 
think, was an accident of the time. Certainly the main principle 
of the Oxford Movement was not Catholicism, not, at any rate, in 
Newman's mind. He recorded, in the Apologia, its three basic prin- 
ciples: 


‘ik phrase “Kingsley versus Newman” has always meant the 


First was the principle of dogma: my battle was with liberalism; 
by liberalism I mean the anti-dogmatic principle and its develop- 
ments. . . . Here I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have noth- 
ing to retract, and nothing to repent of. The main principle of the 
Movement is as dear to me now, as it ever was. . . . Even when I 
was under Dr. Whately’s influence, I had no temptation to be less 
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zealous for the great dogmas of the faith, and at various times I used 
to resist such trains of thought on his part, as seemed to me (rightly 
or wrongly) to obscure them. 

To Newman, therefore, Liberalism was the attempt, from various 
sides and in various degrees, to modify “the great dogmas of the 
faith”: the Holy Trinity, the Creation, Original Sin, the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement and the Redemption, with the consequent avail- 
ableness and efficacy of grace for the regeneration and ultimate salva- 
tion of man, together with the four last things—death, judgment, 
heaven, and hell. Newman's crucial problem, as he faced the lib- 
erals, especially Whately, across the Oriel common room, was how 
to make a stand against what he felt would ultimately “make ship- 
wreck of Christian faith,” for Liberalism, he saw, was ‘the halfway 
house” to Atheism. Where was he to turn? Certainly not to 
“sound Church-of-Englandism or orthodox Protestantism” strad- 
dling every issue (‘faith only justifies, yet it does not justify without 
works,” etc.). To Evangelicalism, then, in which he had been 
brought up? Its eighteenth-century roots had been planted in the 
Reformation, but by 1830 its latent pietism had largely submerged 
the theological structure, until it had declined into “the religion of 
the heart." Newman’s charge that it had “no internal idea, no 
principle of unity, no theology,” if not quite fair, was the exaggera- 
tion of atruth. Nor was the condition of Dissent any more promis- 
ing. Under such circumstances, is it surprising that he turned to 
Catholicism, Anglican and then Roman? I do not say that there 
were not other factors in his development. I only say that had a 
strong Protestant tradition been available, he would have started his 
battle from that position and turned, not to Laud and Hammond 
and Bull, but to Luther and Calvin. Viewed from this angle, the 
Oxford Movement should not be described as a Roman Catholic 
movement. It was an anti-liberal movement which, due to the ex- 
igencies of the time, adopted Catholicism as a fighting bulwark. 


I 


From our perspective today, we can see that Liberalism was a des- 
perate, and in the end fatal, attempt to save religion from the destruc- 
tive forces of modernism by compromise and accommodation. It 
was, in effect, a policy of appeasement, with precisely the results we 
have, at long last, learned to expect from such a policy. By the 
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forces of modernism we may mean, of course, modern tendencies of 
thought, such as scientific empiricism, historical investigation, and 
German transcendentalism; and the study of liberalism may be the 
examination of how such influences were assimilated, and what modi- 
fications of Christian doctrine resulted. For a study of that kind, 
Kingsley would be unimportant. It would be to Arnold and 
Whately, to Coleridge and Maurice, and to Carlyle (to mention 
the founders of English Liberalism in its three schools—the Broad 
Churchmen, the Platonists, and the Non-Christian Theists and 
Pantheists) that we should turn to investigate the philosophical or1- 
gins of liberal doctrine in England. Kingsley, on the contrary, was 
not a thinker. All of his ideas as such are derivative, adopted from 
the men just named, especially Maurice and Carlyle. His impor- 
tance, therefore, is of another kind. What he shows us, far better 
than the liberal philosophers, is the impact of Liberalism at the point 
that really matters—in the frame of mind, in the outlook on life. 
We read Coleridge or Maurice to understand liberal ideology; we 
read Kingsley to understand the liberal mind in its concrete, living 
temper. He shows us the compromise, not with modern thought, in 
the realm of ideas, though that is reflected in his work, but with the 
modern spirit in Victorian society. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue that the Victorian atmosphere was 
perhaps more heavily secular and naturalistic than that of any cen- 
tury since the fall of Rome. For this the immediate responsibility 

-lay with science and big business. The vast expansion of industry 
and commerce, made possible by technological advance, stimulated 
national pride and personal avarice, the latter extending more widely 
through society as democracy widened the opportunities. At the 
same time, the tremendous prestige of science, owing as much to its 
practical achievements as to its striking discoveries in geology and 
biology, made the scientific outlook more and more pervasive, so 
that a single order of nature, ruled by universal law, quietly took 
its place in the Victorian mind. Above all, the age was permeated 
by a booming optimism, confident of human nature, and dedicated 
to the pursuit of bigger and better civilizations—of the western kind. 

In the face of these conditions, the liberals tried to make the best 
of both worlds. They welcomed the modern secular spirit, but at 
the same time they wanted to maintain a Christian or at least re- 
ligious attitude. And how was this to be done? By a simple for- 
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mula which on the face of it seemed a perfect solution. The natural 
order was sanctified. Marriage, business, science, progress, human 
nature—all were accepted as religious because all of them revealed 
the presence or the will of God. The old dichotomies of Christian 
thought—the natural and the supernatural, the human and the di- 
vine, the unconverted and the converted, the city of man and the 
city of God—all of them conveniently disappeared, merged together 
in what Carlyle called the natural-supernatural order. Such a 
merger might seem to extend religion through the whole of life, to 
take it out of the Church on Sunday, and make it coextensive with 
the entire nation during the entire week. So the liberals boasted, 
so most of them believed. But in actual fact, what happened (and 
what still happens under these circumstances) was just the reverse: 
religion was swallowed up in a secular religiosity which was, to all 
practical effect, hardly distinguishable from naturalism. For where 
everything is “religious,” there is no religion. 

Of this disastrous policy Kingsley is a magnificent illustration, and 
all the more significant and influential because, unlike such men 
as Carlyle or Jowett or Seeley, he was not only a conservative sup- 
porter of “all the doctrines of the Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
England, as embodied in her Liturgy or Articles,” and a defender, 
in later lifé, of the Athanasian creed (a fact which misled Newman 
into thinking he was “nearing the Catholic view of things’’), but he 
was also the public enemy of many a thinker who was directly or 
indirectly aiding the liberal cause. He attacked Comte and Mill, 
Strauss and the writers of Essays and Reviews, Emerson, Francis New- 
man, and the whole pack of what he called Neo-Platonists, Pantheists, 
and Spiritualists. And yet how thin his orthodoxy has become is but 
too apparent when on page after page Liberalism breaks out in its 
most blatant form. Could anything be plainer, for example, or 
more plainly incompatible with a genuine Christianity, than his in- 
credible letter of 1846 outlining a militant policy to save the Church 
of England? ‘In the widest and divinest sense,” he says, “we must 
make friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness. It is the new 
commercial aristocracy; it is the scientific go-a-head-ism of the day 
which must save us, and which we must save.” And how? By 
showing that “all this progress of society in the present day is really 
of God, and God's work, and has potential and latent spiritual ele- 
ments, which it is the duty and the glory of the clergy . . . to un- 
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fold and christen.” No wonder that, as he looked forward “‘to a 
nobler state of humanity’’—to which his own contribution should be 
sanitary reform—he saw “the City of God .. . for ever coming 
down among men, and actualizing itself more and more in every 
succeeding age.” Does not the very phrasing show that to merge 
the human and the divine is not to raise man to God but to lower 
God to man? What could be more revealing than Kingsley’s dis- 
covery not merely that the “every-day relations and duties of life” 
are most divine, but that they are most divine “because they are most 
human”? This is Newman’s “halfway house” with a vengeance. 


II 


It is partly because the liberal compromise was the solution of his 
own personal crisis that Kingsley affirmed it so confidently and so 
often. From childhood his personality was nervous, impulsive, full 
of what he called “animal excitability.” This is first seen at Barnack 
and Clovelly, where his father held successive livings, in his ecstatic 
and physical response to natural beauty. “The vast and the sub- 
lime” would affect him ‘almost to madness,” and he would weep “at 
the sight of the most luscious and sunny prospects.’” Later, in 1841, 
he spoke “of the dreamy days of boyhood, when I knew and wor- 
shipped nothing but the physical; when my enjoyment was drawn 
not . . . from the consciousness of good, . . . but from the semi- 
sensual delights of ear and eye, from sun and stars, wood and wave.” 

In close association with the beauty of nature, the beauty of art 
was an early attraction, and his own poetry dates from his fifth year. 
But greatest of all was his passion for science, inherited from his 
father, and stimulated then and all through his life by the double 
pleasure of collecting specimens while he was delighting in the 
beauties of sea and woods. He corresponded with eminent natural- 
ists, wrote books of popular science, was enormously pleased by his 
elections to the Linnean and Geological Societies. Indeed, in the 
last analysis, he cared more for science than for anything else. A 
letter from Torquay in 1854 amounts almost to a confession of faith 
(the serious implications of the last sentence will be considered later): 


I am now very busy at two things. Working at the sea-animals of 
Torbay for my friend, Mr. Gosse, the naturalist, and thundering in 
behalf of sanitary reform. Those who fancy me a “sentimentalist” 
and a “fanatic” little know how thoroughly my own bent is for physi- 
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cal science; how I have been trained in it from earliest boyhood; how 
I am happier now in classifying a new polype, or solving a geognostic 
problem of strata, or any other bit of hard Baconian induction, than 
in writing all the novels in the world; or how, again, my theological 
creed has grown slowly and naturally out of my physical one, till I 
have seen, and do believe more and more utterly, that the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity . . . coincide with the loftiest and severest 
science. 


Blessed with the delights of nature and art and science, to which 
were added the pleasures of sport (fishing, riding, hunting), what boy 
could be unhappy? Charles Kingsley. His father, though possessed 
of exactly the same tastes, was an Evangelical clergyman who could 
only feel that such worldly interests in himself, and in his son, if not 
positively evil, were certainly not approved of God. The hero of 
The Snake’s Book, a manuscript story partly taken over later into 
Yeast, stands at once, I think, for both father and boy: 


There was in him a genial love of the beautiful, a seeing eye for 
God’s earth. He dared a love of poetry, music, scenery—art of all 
kinds. And yet all hampered, choked, as being a thing apart, a ter- 
tium quid in his life. Carnal he dared not call it—his conscience 


forbade him. Spiritual he dared not call it—his religious system said 
nothing about it... . 

And thus divorced from that which he knew to be his highest life, 
the beautiful was a subject for mere prurient dilettantism, scenery 
hunting, flower and fossil collecting, sketching and ballad-reading— 
not without secret novel debauches—and so lived in him, godless, 
meaningless, a life in death. . . . 


so festered in him, he might have said, thinking of himself; for the 
resulting tension, which was greatly increased as he reached physi- 
cal maturity by finding that love was “ground tabooed and ‘carnal,’ ” 
was expressed in his stammering, his terrible nightmares, and a nerv- 
ous breakdown at the age of sixteen. I suspect that the religious 
' Skepticism which swept over him at Cambridge, where he matricu- 
lated in 1838, was in good part a solution, however inadequate and 
impermanent, for his inner conflict. If there was no God and noth- 
ing was spiritual, then the natural was good and to be enjoyed. At 
any rate, on his own evidence, the “darkling tempests of scepticism” 
were accompanied by a period of “‘sensuality and dissipation.” But 
such a state of things, as disturbing to Kingsley, given his inheritance, 
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as the previous conflict over nature and art and love, was highly 
unstable. 

At this juncture, on July 6, 1839, the crucial day of his life, he 
met Fanny Grenfell, loved her at first sight, and eventually married 
her, in January, 1844. I call it crucial because it was his love for 
her which not only saved him, as he says, from spiritual and moral 
collapse, and made possible that recovery of faith and character upon 
which he built his later life, but also because from this total experi- 
ence he first reached the liberal synthesis of human and divine. For 
how could love, so natural and instinctive, yet so morally strengthen- 
ing, so clearly the means through which he had returned to God, how 
could it be anything but holy? Surely, he said, speaking later from 
his own knowledge, “these desires, which men call carnal, are truly 
most spiritual, most beloved by Him.’”’ And in Yeast, where Lance- 
lot and Argemone are thinly disguised pictures of himself and Fanny 
Grenfell, Lancelot insists that “my body, and brain, and faculties, 
and appetites must be His will. . . . Whatsoever I can do with them 
in accordance with the constitution of them and nature must be His 
will.” Or more explicit still, “Even . . . merely animal human 
appetites,” he says, are not only “God-given” but “God-like sym- 
bols.”” No wonder that when Argemone finds that she cannot “stand 
against the energy of his manly will,’’ Lancelot assures her that “God, 
the Father of spirits, is leading you!” 

And as for marriage, Kingsley calls it the most “spiritual,” the 
most “‘paradisiac” state one can attain to, for it is the “state through 
and in which men can know most of God:” 


He [the married man] can know most of God, because it is through 
those family ties, and by those family names that God reveals Himself 
to man, and reveals man’s relationsto Him. Fully to understand the 
meaning of “a Father in Heaven” we must be fathers ourselves; to 
know how Christ loved the Church, we must have wives to love, and 
love them. . . . Forgive me if ( have seemed too dogmatic. But 
God has showed me these things in an eventful and blissful marriage 
history. 


As a result, he can describe the “offices of husband, wife, and parent” 
as “spiritual, sacramental, Divine, eternal.” Once Kingsley could 
sanctify love and marriage in this way, the same solution was avail- 
able throughout the whole area of the natural. Whatever he loved— 
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scenery and art and science, war and material progress—all might be 
saved by finding them divine. 

This insistence, that things in themselves are good or evil, is what 
may be called the liberal fallacy. It appears in such characteristic 
questions as, ‘‘Are the duties, the relations, the daily food of men, 
of earth or heaven? Is nature a holy type or a foul prison to our 
spirits?” and soon. One or the other! So stated, the choice is ob- 
vious. But to state the moral issue in that form is to obliterate the 
essential distinction between the object in itself and the object in the 
human context. Newman did not make that mistake. ‘The physi- 
cal nature of man,” he said, “is good; nor can there be anything sinful 
in itself in acting according to that nature. Every natural appetite 
or function is lawful, speaking abstractly.” Exactly so, speaking ab- 
stractly; so that a moment later Newman adds, “So much in the ab- 
stract—but when we come to fact, it may easily happen that what is 
in itself innocent may not be innocent to this or that person, or in 
this or that mode or degree.” That is the crucial point. Kingsley 
missed it completely, which was only to be expected, given the basic 
direction of his thinking. For if, however unconsciously, one wants 
to justify the human by a transformation which will make it divine, 
he cannot afford to admit a principle which will find the human 
sometimes holy and sometimes carnal, and which must therefore as- 
sume, to account for this difference (quoting Newman again), that 
‘“‘we have in us by nature a something more” than the natural feelings 
which in themselves are good, “viz. an evil principle which perverts 
them to a bad end.” That basic insight Kingsley rejected; and once 
he rejected it, his way was clear to set up the type question—is nature 
holy or is it carnal?—confident that the answer was absolute. But 
before we trace the extension of this method from love and marriage 
to other secular activities, we may glance here at Kingsley’s reaction 
to Anglicanism, since the previous paragraphs provide the right con- 
text for understanding it. 


Ill 


It is sometimes forgotten that after his flight from Evangelicalism, 
when he was searching to find a fresh road out of skepticism, Kingsley 
came strongly under the influence of the Tractarians, especially New- 
man. He said later that he had “held, one by one, every doctrine of 
the extreme High Church party, and faced their consequences’; and 
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of the Oxford Tracts, that his “heart strangely yearned towards them 
from the first.” His reasons—that he liked their “gentlemanlike 
and gentle earnestness’ and recognized their sense of “veneration, 
imagination, and perception of the beautiful’”—show an appeal he 
found lacking in Evangelical writing. Presently, like so many oth- 
ers, he came under the spell of Newman’s preaching, and it was 
mainly the sermons Kingsley was thinking of when he told Newman 
that not until 1844 did he finally shake off ‘the strong influence 
which your writings exerted on me.’”” Newman’s personal attrac- 
tion, however, continued to be felt: witness the fine portrait in Yeast, 
chapter XIV (1851), the praise of his art and “his knowledge of hu- 
man cravings” in Alexandria and Her Schools (1854); a paragraph 
in Fraser's (January, 1859) on ‘a great genius and a great orator,” 
ending with the eloquent apostrophe, “Oh, thou great and terrible— 
sophist, shall I call thee? or prophet? . . . Why is thy once sweet 
voice all jarred?”’; and even after the bitter clash of 1864, there was 
a sermon at Chester in which, Newman was told, Kingsley preached 
“about me kindly, though, of course, with criticisms.” 

The criticisms, first to last, were mainly two, over and above the 
Protestant-English hatred of all things Catholic. One is the charge 
of sophistry just mentioned. Kingsley’s mind was blunt: he had no 
taste for qualifications, no perception of the color gray, or the deli- 
cacy and complexity of truth. “Do not be solicitous,” he wrote his 
future wife, “to find deep meanings in men’s words. Most men do, 
and all men ought to mean only what is evident at first sight,” which 
is to say that subtlety of expression is morally suspect. In 1841 
Kingsley pounced on Tract 90, taking it for a key to the whole move- 
ment, and finding that “whether wilful or self-deceived, these men 
are Jesuits, taking the oath to the Articles with moral reservations 
which allow them to explain them away in senses utterly different 
from those of their authors.” And Newman, though believing what 
he preaches, uses arguments, here and elsewhere, ‘which he knows 
to be false.” 

The other criticism is more important because it is fundamental. 
In the pronounced asceticism of the Oxford movement Kingsley saw 
the enemy of everything he valued most deeply and was fighting to 
save; for asceticism, in whatever form, affirmed that very dichotomy 
of the two kingdoms which he was so intent on dissolving. Here he 
seized at once, as we could predict, on the doctrine of celibacy. 
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When the Oxford Tracts ‘‘struck at the root of wedded happiness,” 
they stirred him to a fury of indignation which betrays his personal 
commitment; and so led him to counter with the claim that marriage 
was the highest spiritual condition. “It is now a recognized prin- 
ciple with the world,” remarked Newman dryly in 1841, “that there 
can be no certainty of holiness except in married life; and that celi- 
bacy is all but a state of sin.” Kingsley spent a lifetime spreading 
that gospel. 

But over and beyond celibacy as such, the larger implications of 
asceticism provoked the same self-protective scorn. Kingsley was 
shocked by a sermon of Newman’s which suggested the expiation of 
sin by fasting, alms, and penance. “Is this the liberty,” he asked, 
“with which Christ has made us free?” Is it not rather a return “to 
the terrors of the law?” That may seem, perhaps, a justifiable ob- 
jection to Catholic mortification, but a moment later when he adds 
that if these doctrines are true, ‘‘we should be happier here, and safer 
hereafter, as Jews or heathens,”’ we know that his real objection is to 
any theology which finds “an evil principle” in human nature or 
which would discipline the natural impulses. 

Finally, the ultimate distinction between the spiritual and the 
temporal, the Church and the World, which is at the heart of asceti- 
cism, is rejected by Kingsley, and in a form which again reflects the 
liberal fallacy. He is writing to an Anglican: 

I want proof whether you really believe in God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. . . . If you believe that God used 
to guide the world, or one nation of it, in the Jews’ time: if you be- 
lieve that God takes care of Episcopal churches, and the devil has the 
rest of the world to himself: if you believe that God takes care of 
souls, and not of bodies also; of Churches, and not of States also; of 
ecclesiastical events, and not of political and scientific ones also; of 
saints, and not of sinners also; of spiritual matters, and not of crops 
and trades and handicrafts also: then I cannot, cannot say that you 
believe in the creeds or the sacraments, or Him of whose Eternal be- 
ing, presence and power they witness. 

If we compare that passage with one from Newman’s sermon on 
“The Church and the World” (1837), we can see at once not only 
that this is an unfair description of Anglican beliefs, but that it falsi- 
fies the real nature and meaning of a genuinely religious asceticism: 

He [God] has spread and diffused abroad a spiritual and regenerate 

kingdom far and wide, and this has encroached in a blessed way 
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upon the world. But it is only in proportion as things that be are 
_ brought into this kingdom, and made subservient to it; it is only as 
kings and princes, nobles and rulers, men of business and men of 
letters, the craftsman, and the trader, and the labourer, humble them- 
selves to Christ’s Church . . . that the world becomes living and 
spiritual, and a fit object of love and a resting-place to the Christian. 


Thus, the dichotomy of the two cities is firmly preserved, and the 
advance of the kingdom of God made to depend, not on its facile 
extension over the kingdom of man, but on bringing the latter into 
the former. Consequently, when Newman uses the Kingsleyan 
phrase, “the world becomes living and spiritual,” he means some- 
thing very different. He means that the world becomes spiritual 
only so far forth as it is permeated with the Christian spirit; and the 
Christian spirit is only to be won by the moral and religious struggle 
necessary before men can humble themselves to Christ’s Church. 
In Kingsley’s passage, however, there are no such distinctions. He 
assumes that Catholic asceticism means a rigid separation of the 
Church and the World, which he can then attack in a form which 
plainly implies that the two are not separate but identical. And if 
they are identical, there is no need for the bitter choice and the 
long discipline which is the price of Christian character. 


IV 


What Kingsley needed in 1840 was a rationale of the liberal atti- 
tude which had been born of his own experience—his strongly secu- 
lar nature, his natural tastes, his Evangelical home, his love for Fanny 
Grenfell, and his subsequent recovery of faith and virtue. And the 
rationale was at hand, in the works of Carlyle, which “laid the foun- 
dation,” according to Mrs. Kingsley, “‘to which Coleridge’s ‘Aids’ and 
Maurice’s works were the superstructure.”” In a letter to Carlyle 
himself, in 1849, Kingsley analyzed his indebtedness: 


At a time when I was drowned in sloth and wickedness, your works 
awoke in me the idea of Duty; the belief in a living righteous God, 
who is revealing Himself in the daily events of History; the knowl- 
edge that all strength and righteousness, under whatever creed it 
may appear, comes from Him alone; and last, but not least, the be- 
lief in the Perfect Harmony of the Physical with the Spiritual Uni- 
verse. 

There could hardly be a better statement of what Carlyle meant to 
the Victorians; and for them, too, I think the final item is “last but 
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not least.” It was his German philosophy of nature which made 
religious faith, after the ravages of eighteenth-century rationalism, 
again “possible and inevitable,” in Carlyle’s own words, “for the sci- 
entific mind.” No need to believe in miracles, in divine interfer- 
ence, nor in such superstitious and irrational dogmas as the incarna- 
tion, the virgin birth, the atonement. No, believe only in the fixed 
order of nature, in which nothing happens, as Bacon had announced 
in 1605, ‘but by second causes’”—and yet manage to avoid both the 
absentee God of deism and the no-God of scientific materialism. 
And how? By finding the natural order supernatural—that is to 
say, by finding nature, in one way or another, a witness or reflection 
of God, his ‘‘garment” or his “‘voice” or his “countenance.” In this 
light, we can understand Kingsley’s major tribute to Carlyle, that 
his writings are ‘instinct with the very spirit of science” because they 
teach men “‘to face facts boldly, while they confess the divineness of 
the facts; not to be afraid of Nature, and not to worship Nature,” 
and so vindicate “‘at once the dignity of Nature and the dignity of 
spirit.” 

The vindication took various related forms. Sometimes Carlyle 
speaks of nature as a divine symbol (“the visible Universe is indeed 
but the symbol and sensible manifestation of the Divine Idea’’); 
sometimes this metaphysical conception shades off into mysticism 
and nature is felt instinct with the Divine Spirit (““The Universe is 
not dead and demoniacal . . . but godlike, and my Father’s! .. . 
It is in very deed the star-domed City of God; and through every 
star, through every grass-blade . . . the glory of a present God still 
beams.”’). One can imagine the thrill of joy with which Kingsley 
read such remarks in Sartor Resartus and the essays on German tran- 
scendentalism, especially that on “Novalis,” which he praised by 
name. Many a passage in his letters of the 1840's speaks of nature 
as ‘the countenance of God,” finds natural objects “types of some 
spiritual truth or existence,” or natural beauty a “type of the king- 
dom of heaven.” He was more leary of Carlyle’s Pantheism, or to 
speak more accurately, his reduction of God to Divine Immanence. 
Warned by Coleridge, in a passage of the Aids which he must have 
read, that it meant the substitution of 


A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
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for “the heavenly Father, the Living God,” and further cautioned 
by Maurice against the “wild pantheistic rant” in the lectures on 
Heroes and Hero-Worship, he denied in 1857 that he was “in any 
wise in theology a follower of Mr. Thomas Carlyle”; and he filled 
his writings with disparagement of pantheists, neo-Platonists, and 
“impersonal” spiritualists. Nevertheless, given the whole direction 
of his thinking, toward merging the divine in the human, let alone 
his profound admiration for Carlyle and Wordsworth and the Chris- 
tian Platonists, and we are not surprised by the recurrent references 
to nature “instinct with The Spirit,” to “a living, immanent, ever- 
working God,” or to “the living soul of the universe,”’ so wonderfully 
described, he said, by William Wordsworth, “‘preacher and prophet 
of God’s new and divine philosophy,” in the famous lines already 
quoted, 
A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 


This attraction toward divine immanence was strengthened, in- 
directly, by another Carlylean reconciliation of science and religion, 
the fideism based on the ultimate mystery of the universe. It is the 
famous chapter on “Natural Supernaturalism” in Sartor which lies 
behind Kingsley’s scorn for “those who see no miracles in every blade 
of grass, no unfathomable mysteries in every animalculae,” or his 
religious use of this truth in replying to the question why the little 
diatomaceae split into separate cells: 


Everywhere, skin deep below our boasted science, we are brought 
up short by mystery impalpable, and by the adamantine gates of tran- 
scendental forces and incomprehensible laws—gates of which the 
Lord . . . alone holds the key. 


If emphasis is placed on the “transcendental forces,” as it will be 
where the mystery is the mystery of life, the tendency is to draw the 
life-force and the spirit of God uncomfortably close together. This 
is seen in Carlyle’s first lecture on Heroes, and in Kingsley’s sermon 
at Sion College on ‘““The Natural Theology of the Future’’ (1871). 
There, after praising the work of modern scientists, he asks: 


But what are they finding, more and more, below their facts, be- 
low all phenomena which the scalpel and the microscope can show? 
A something nameless, invisible, imponderable, yet seemingly omni- 
present and omnipotent, retreating before them deeper and deeper, 
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the deeper they delve: namely, the life which shapes and makes, . . . 
which they call vital force and what not—metaphors all, or rather 
counters to mark an unknown quantity, as if they should call it x 
WP a:«: 
Ah that we clergy would summon up courage to . . . tell them 
. that the unknown x which lies below all phenomena, which is 
for ever at work on all phenomena, on the whole and on every part 
of the whole, down to the colouring of every leaf and the curdling 
of every cell of protoplasm, is none other than that which the old 
Hebrews called . . . The Breath of God; The Spirit who is The 
Lord and Giver of Life. 

On the other hand, if emphasis is placed on the “incomprehensible 
laws” of nature, then Kingsley reaches God, not by finding the divine 
spirit in phenomena, but by finding the divine will in natural law. 
This, indeed, is his central solution to the conflict of “‘science’”’ and 
“religion.”” It is what he means by saying, in the important letter 
from Torquay quoted earlier, that his theological creed has grown 
out of his physical one; or by resolving henceforth, in 1859, “to teach 
a sound theology through physics’’; or by deciding, in 1868, to devote 
the rest of his life ‘“‘to showing that there is a living God in nature.” 
It is the theme of many a lecture and many a sermon; it is perhaps his 
main contribution to Victorian thought, not because it was in the 
least original with him, but because he kept repeating it with great 
rhetorical force. Its appeal to the age, and to himself, lay in its 
avoidance of the metaphysics or the mysticism required by Carlyle’s 
solution, while at the same time it seemed to make scientific discov- 
ery not simply compatible with a religious view of the universe, but 
identical with it. God is found, causatively, in the physical facts 
themselves, as they can be observed and measured, rather than “felt” 
or “imagined,” spiritually, through or behind them—a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished by the essentially non-mystical and scien- 
tific Victorians, including Charles Kingsley. By 1857 he could re- 
pudiate the German mode of thought seen in Novalis as a “boy’s 
love’; admit that though a mystic in theory, he was “an ultra-mate- 
rialist in practice”; confess that he was happiest classifying a new 
polype or solving a “bit of hard Baconian induction.” But with a 
magic incantation—‘“‘Nature is the Word of God revealed in things” 
(Bacon’s remark, always on Kingsley’s tongue)—he could sanctify the 
secular study of science and again merge the human and divine. 
The fullest statement is the sermon on ““The Meteor Shower” in The 
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Water of Life; its essence is in the preface to Town Geology (1872), 
where he felt called on to defend his scientific writings: 


First, as to meddling with secular matters. I grudge that epithet 
of “secular” to any matter whatsoever. But I do more; I deny it to 
anything which God has made, even to the tiniest of insects, the most 
insignificant atom of dust. To those who believe in God, and try 
to see all things in God, the most minute natural phenomenon can- 
not be secular. It must be divine; I say, deliberately, divine; and I 
can use no less lofty word. The grain of dust is a thought of God; 
God’s power made it; God’s wisdom gave it whatsoever properties or 
qualities it may possess; God’s providence has put it in the place 
where it is now, and has ordained that it should be in that place at 
that moment, by a train of causes and effects which reaches back to 
the very creation of the universe. . . . It will be obeying physical 
laws which we term hastily laws of Nature, but which are really the 
laws of God. . . . Only look at all created things in this light—look 
at them as what they are, the expressions of God's mind and will con- 
cerning this universe in which we live—‘‘the Word of God,” as Bacon 
says, ‘‘revealed in facts’’—and then you will not fear physical science; 
for you will be sure that, the more you know of physical science, the 
more you will know of the works and of the will of God. 


Is that anything but the substitution of the word God for the word 


Nature? Or, if we put the question differently, and ask what Kings- 
ley means by the Word God, we can let Newman give the answer: 


What the physical creation presents to us in itself is a piece of ma- 

chinery, and when men speak of a Divine Intelligence as its Author, 
this god of theirs is not the Living and True, unless the spring is the 
god of a watch, or steam the creator of the engine. Their idol .. . 
is the animating principle of a vast and complicated system; it is sub- 
jected to laws, and it is connatural and co-extensive with matter. 
Well does Lord Brougham call it “the great architect of nature”; it 
is an instinct, or a soul of the world, or a vital power; it is not the 
Almighty God. 
That is why Newman thought that Physical Theology told us noth- 
ing about Christianity; and indeed that “this so-called science tends, 
if it occupies the mind, to dispose it against Christianity.” We re- 
member Kingsley’s “I see more and more that we shall work no de- 
liverance till we teach people a little more common physical knowl- 
edge; . . . and J shall try henceforth to teach a sound theology 
through physics.”” One has an uneasy feeling that the real goal is 
the physics, whose pursuit is justified by a theology which finds that 
the laws of nature are the laws of God. 
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V 


Certainly, the values of applied science, both humanitarian (sani- 
tation, in particular) and commercial (wealth, comfort, and Empire) 
were very much in Kingsley’s mind. In the same preface to Town 
Geology, he rejoiced in the progress of physics, not because of its 
religious value, but because it promised “more and more of health 
and wealth; of peaceful and comfortable . . . means of life.” ‘The 
young men of Chester were told that if they would study botany and 
emigrate to the Tropics, there they would find “precious timbers, 
gums, fruits, what not, enough to give employment and wealth to 
thousands and tens of thousands.”” But if we challenged Kingsley 
with a suspicious forgetfulness of spiritual values, he would have his 
answer ready. As the laws of Nature are the laws of God, so “the 
spirit of progress and improvement” is “the Spirit of God’’—at any 
rate, English progress is, especially the mutual advance of technology 
and business reflected in Colonial expansion (hence the relevance of 
Kingsley’s remarks on emigration and tropical development). In 
the following passage we have a beautiful mélange of Power and Na- 
tionalism and Empire, of Bacon and the Export-Import Trade—and 
of God. After begging his audience remember that England is “the 
nation which above all others has conquered nature by obeying her,”’ 
he points out that “‘as it pleased God that . . . the father of induc- 
tive science, Bacon, Lord Verulam, should have been an Englishman, 
so it has pleased Him that we, Lord Bacon’s countrymen, should im- 
prove that precious heirloom of science, inventing, producing, ex- 
porting, importing,” and that we should carry out “ the glorious 
work which God seems to have laid on the English race, to replenish 
the earth and subdue it.” It follows that ‘‘man’s scientific conquest 
of nature must be one phase of His Kingdom on Earth”—which can 
only lead Kingsley on to finding our new hospitals and railroads, and 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, “proofs of the kingdom of God,” or to 
the appalling conclusion of a chapter in Yeast, where Lancelot is 
answering a letter from his Catholic cousin: 


When your party compare sneeringly Romish Sanctity, and Eng- 
lish Civilisation, I say, ‘“Take you the Sanctity, and give me the Civi- 
lisation!” . . . Give me the political economist, the sanitary re- 
former, the engineer; and take your saints and virgins, relics and 
miracles. The spinning-jenny and the railroad, Cunard’s liners and 
the electric telegraph, are to me, if not to you, signs that we are, on 
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Vv 
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some points at least, in harmony with the universe; that there is a 
. mighty spirit working among us, who cannot be your anarchic and 
destroying Devil, and therefore may be the Ordering and Creating 
God. 


But not, we might add, in Newman’s words, “not the Almighty God.” 
Here, in the identification of religion with technology and business, 
we see more clearly than ever the dubious character of the liberal 
compromise; for here religion is scarcely more than a garment to 
clothe, and so render respectable, the Victorian passion for industrial 
and empirial power. In this light, how natural, and how significant, 
that Kingsley thought “‘the finest type of civilized man”’ to be “a com- 
bination of the truly military with the truly scientific man”; that he 
looked forward to the passing of political power “into the hands of 
scientific men, . . . an aristocracy of sound and rational science”; 
and that he confessed that for twenty-five years, from 1844-1869 (al- 
most the entire period of his ministry in the Church), his “ruling 
idea” had been “that which my friend Huxley has lately set forth as 
common to him and Comte; . . . ‘the reconstruction of society on a 
scientific basis.’ ” 


VI 


Of Kingsley’s Christian theology it is not necessary to do more than 
show how consonant it was with the liberal compromise we have been 
examining; for he himself was not a theologian, and all of his char- 
acteristic doctrines are derived from Maurice, his personal friend and 
“Master,” as he called him, and the blessed means of bringing “me on 
the step beyond Carlyle,” that is, to Christianity. But, as James 
Rigg has so ably shown in his Modern Anglican Theology, Kingsley’s 
Christianity was strongly redefined under Neo-Platonic influence; in 
fact, Rigg calls it a “variation of the Neo-Platonic theosophy, bap- 
tized with a Christian nomenclature.” Certainly Neo-Platonism 
was precisely what was wanted to break down and bring together the 
great dichotomies of Christian orthodoxy. 

The determining factor is a “Platonising”’ of the Holy Trinity, so 
that as God the Father is the One or the Absolute, the Son of God is 
identified with Reason or the Logos; and then, because the individ- 
ual Reason is but a ray or spark of the Universal Reason, Christ be- 
comes “the very archetype of men” and his Spirit is “infused” into 
the whole of humanity. As early as 1843, Kingsley spoke of Christ 
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as ‘“‘the One infinite divine Reason . . . a pure influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty; and into this Spirit we are baptized. 
This glorious Reason has been infused into even us!” And he sig- 
nificantly added that this was the unifying truth that underlay the 
philosophies of Coleridge and Maurice and Carlyle. As a result, 
man is not thought of as separate from God, suffering from original 
sin, desperately needing repentance and grace before he may be re- 
born again in Christ. On the contrary, all men are born children 
of God, and baptism is simply the sign of a fact existing from the 
beginning: 

You have a right to believe that, as human beings, you are dead 
with Christ to the old Adam, the old, sinful, brutal, pattern of man. 
Baptism is the sign of it to you. . . . And the Lord’s Supper also is 
a sign to us that, as human beings, we are risen with Christ to a new 
life, . . . that we all have a share in the likeness of Christ. 


No wonder that Kingsley thought the “essential idea of Protestant- 
ism” was “the dignity and divinity of man as God made him’’—a 
theory which would have surprised Luther and Calvin. It follows 
that the purpose of the incarnation was not the redemption of man 
by supernatural means, but the making known to him his divine posi- 
tion and divine privileges that he might realize that eternal union 
with God which self-will alone may break asunder. “Evil, as such, 
has no existence; but men can and do resist God's will, . . . and so 
punish themselves by getting into disharmony with their own con- 
stitution and that of the universe.’”” But only temporarily. For 
God is “baffling all the lawlessness and self-will of the spirits whom 
He has made,” so that ultimately all men are “inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven.” Like Maurice, therefore, Kingsley was a universal- 
ist; and like Maurice too he repudiated the doctrine of hell. 

Needless to say, the Redemption and the Atonement are ignored 
or but lightly mentioned. In sermon after sermon one looks in vain 
for almost any recognition of human weakness or spiritual poverty, 
of the emptiness and wretchedness of life, or the profound need of 
divine grace. On the contrary, Kingsley’s temper and his Platonic 
theology turned his whole focus upon the “bright side” of Christi- 
anity: 

There are two ways at looking at every occurrence—a bright and 


a dark side. Two modes of action—Which is most worthy of a ra- 
tional being, a Christian and a friend? It is absurd, as a rational be- 
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ing, to torture one’s self unnecessarily. It is inconsistent in a Chris- 
tian to see God’s wrath, rather than His mercy in everything. . . . 
All the deep things of God are bright—for God is light. The re- 
ligion of terror is the most superficial of all religions. . . . Remem- 
ber that His essence is love;—and the thundercloud will blaze with 
dewy gold, full of soft rain, and pure light! 


Finally, there is Kingsley’s heaven, which strictly speaking should 
not be different from his earth, because there is only one realm, there 
and here, and one life, the same divine-human life. Or, to speak 
more accurately, the only difference should be, that as earth is sancti- 
fied, heaven should be secularized. That is precisely what we find, 
and on the Victorian model. The landscape of heaven is beautiful 
(“‘gayer meadows and bluer skies await thee in the world to come’’). 
The heavenly day is filled with “incident and action’ because the 
“reward for having wrought well already, is to have more to do,” 
and those who look for idleness, there or here, are base cowards, 
however they may call themselves s..nts. An love, so central in 
Kingsley’s life and thought, whch on earth is bu. the type of a di- 
vine archetype (and therefore oly), that too, of course, goes blessedly 
on: angels “may be united in pairs by some marriage bond,” and as 
for husbands and wives, all earthly expressions of their love are “but 
dim shadows of a union which shall be perfect.” The Kingsley 
tombstone bears the inscription “Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus.” 


VII 


The best critique of Kingsley and Liberal Protestantism is to be 
found in two sermons by Newman, though neither was written, I 
imagine, with Kingsley in mind. The first, preached in 1832, is 
called ““The Religion of the Day.” Its theme is that in every age 
there is a religion of the world “‘which so far imitates the one true 
religion, as to deceive the unstable and unwary.”” The deception 
springs from accepting certain facts of holy doctrine while neglecting 
others; but the neglect, as Newman shrewdly observes, may well 
distort and corrupt even that portion of the Gospel which has been 
put forward. ‘What is the world’s religion now?” he asks. “It has 
taken the brighter side of the Gospel,—its tidings of comfort, its 
precepts of love; all darker, deeper views of man’s condition and 
prospects being comparatively forgotten. This is the religion nat- 
ural to a civilized age.” It includes no true fear of God, no deep 
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hatred of sin, no jealous adherence to doctrinal truth, no sense of the 
authority of religion as external to the mind; “in a word, no serious- 
ness,—and therefore is neither hot nor cold, but (in Scripture lan- 
guage) lukewarm.” And what men are attracted to this cheerful 
religion of the day? First, those who identify “their vision of 
Christ’s kingdom with the elegance and refinement of mere human 
civilization,” and have hailed every evidence of progress ‘‘as signs 
of their coming Lord.” Second, men of skeptical minds who want 
a “rational form of religion.” “They lay much stress on works of 
Natural Theology,” which, besides being rational, reveal the beauty 
and the mercy of God. But such works are not, says Newman, re- 
ligious at all in any true sense; for sun and moon and stars “ ‘declare 
the glory of God’ but not His will.” They show his brightness and 
benevolence, but not his wrath. They do not speak to sinners at all. 
They reveal only the God who made the heavens, not the God of 
justice and holiness. And so, by utterly ignoring the “dark side of 
religion,” they tend not only to mutilate Christianity, but even to 
distort, by isolation, the real meaning of those very aspects of God 
which they emphasize. 

The other sermon of Newman’s which should be brought to bear 


on Kingsley’s Liberalism is ‘“Nature and Grace,” published in 1849 
among the Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations. It opens 
with the clearest and most devastating picture I know of what may 
be called the dead-end of Liberal Protestantism; and as such, the 
passage must be quoted at length. 


There are no special doctrines, necessary to be believed in order 
to salvation; it is not very difficult to be saved; and most men may 
take it for granted that they shall be saved. All men are in God's 
favour, except so far as, and while, they commit acts of sin; but when 
the sin is over, they get back into His favour again, naturally and as 
a thing of course, no one knows how, owing to God’s infinite indulg- 
ence, unless indeed they persevere and die in a course of sin, and per- 
haps even then. There is no such place as hell, or at least punish- 
ment is not eternal. Predestination, election, grace, perseverance, 
faith, sanctity, unbelief, and reprobation are strange ideas, and, as 
they think, very false ones. This is the cast of opinion of men in 
general, in proportion as they exercise their minds on the subject of 
religion, and think for themselves; and if in any respect they depart 
from the easy, cheerful, and tranquil temper of mind which it ex- 
presses, it is when they are led to think of those [Catholics] who pre- 
sume to take the contrary view, that is, who take the view set forth by 
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Christ and His Apostles, . . . [and] who are the witnesses and 
preachers of those awful doctrines of grace, which condemn the 
world, and which the world cannot endure. . . . 

Its highest idea of man lies in the order of nature; its pattern man 
is the natural man; it thinks it wrong to be anything else than a nat- 
ural man. It sees that nature has a number of tendencies, inclina- 
tions, and passions; and because these are natural, it thinks that each 
of them may be indulged for its own sake, so far as it does no harm to 
others, or to a person’s bodily, mental, and temporal well-being. It 
considers that want of moderation, or excess, is the very definition of 
sin, if it goes so far as to recognize that word. It thinks that he is 
the perfect man who eats, and drinks, and sleeps, and walks, and di- 
verts himself, and studies, and writes, and attends to religion, in mod- 
eration. ‘The devotional feeling and the intellect, and the flesh, have 
each its claim upon us, and each must have play, if the Creator is to 
be duly honoured. 


It would be unfair, I think, to point a finger at Kingsley and say, 
“Thou art the man.”” For did he not describe himself as “an old- 
fashioned High Churchman’? and pride himself on belonging to the 
Church of England “as by law established”? and quote the Prayer 
Book? and emphasize the value of the Creeds and the efficacy of the 


Sacraments? ‘That is the man his curate, William Harrison, de- 
scribed—only to add, however, that “the two most distinctive features 
of his religious teaching were, I think, that the world is God’s world, 
and not the Devil’s, and that manliness is entirely compatible with 
godliness.” Precisely. And those distinctive features, which sym- 
bolize everything we have been exploring, are not consonant with 
the Christianity of the Creeds. It is not unfair, therefore, to see in 
Newman’s passage the real bearing of Kingsley’s work; or, to put the 
same thing differently, the real drift of Liberal Protestantism. For 
however superior to this at its best and at its start, in men like Cole- 
ridge, Arnold, and Maurice, this is the end of the road. This is the 
child grown up, and now, in Kingsley, showing his true character, 
and about to break out of the orthodox home and go forth, in his 
own right, to spread the Gospel through the Protestant Churches. 
And how wonderfully Newman exposes his real nature, so that we 
see the disguised naturalism. One thinks of the dubious praise of 
Kingsley in the funeral sermon preached by A. P. Stanley: “He was, 
we might almost say, a layman in the guise or disguise of a clergy- 


man. 
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If we must choose between the great antagonists of 1864, can there 
be any question? A thousand times rather let us follow Newman, 
even to Rome, than accept this patched-up excuse for a genuine re- 
ligion. And for the Victorians, as I pointed out earlier, that was 
the only choice because, when the Protestant revival of Wesley had 
been sapped by its pietistic and philanthropic strain, the only bul- 
wark against Liberalism was Catholicism. But today, when the 
reaction against Liberalism, if not widespread, is at least emphatic 
among our leading theologians, we need not choose Newman in 
order to avoid Kingsley. For if Protestantism can return to its 
sixteenth-century heritage and build again on its theological foun- 
dations, we can achieve a firm and living Christianity which shall be 
neither liberal nor Roman. 





REFLECTIONS OF AN ERSTWHILE LIBERAL 


By HuGH STEVENSON TIGNER 


IBERALISM is in decline. As a movement it has lost its creative 
L drive, as a social climate it belongs to an era that is past, as a 
creed it is vague and no match for the dynamic dogmas of the 
day. But as an attitude it persists in many persons and places. In- 
deed, one did not realize how widespread liberalism had become un- 
til in these latter days he is able to observe the bewildered innocence 
and the ideological confusion it has produced in the American scene. 
What is liberalism? Historically, it is the flower of western civi- 
lization that budded in the eighteenth century and reached the full- 
ness of bloom in the nineteenth century. 

Now to call a thing a flower is to pay it acompliment. The com- 
pliment is fully intended. Liberalism was described by the Honor- 
able Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of State, in a commence- 
ment address at Clark University last May as follows: 


I would describe the genuine liberal as one who, with honesty and 
tolerance, firmly stands on principles evolved from the successful ex- 
perience and accumulated wisdom of the past as he constantly seeks 
for further progress through soundly reasoned innovation. 

Liberalism is an attitude of mind and heart, expressed in a spirit 
of magnanimity and forbearance, and outgoing generosity toward 
one’s fellow man. It appreciates and cherishes the intrinsic worth of 
the individual, seeking always to enlarge the scope within which the 
individual may realize his own worth. It breaks down the barriers 
of ignorance, of prejudice, of poverty, of malevolent self-interest, of 
bigotry; all of which impede the free play of the human spirit, and 
thus degrade mankind. 

Liberalism is a conviction represented by the entire complex of 
religion and philosophy that take as their premise the dignity of man, 
his equality with his fellows, and his endowment with certain inalien- 
able rights. 


That, it seems to me, is almost perfectly said. It makes liberalism 
out to be a very beautiful thing, and in my opinion it is. What Mr. 
Braden has given us is a fine expression and description of certain 
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Christian virtues. In fact, he has given us nothing less than a para- 
phrase of certain passages in the New Testament letters. But Mr. 
Braden does not indicate that he is aware of this indebtedness; and 
that is the undoing weakness of liberalism, namely: that it believes in 
Christian virtues without believing in Christ; it accepts certain fruit 
without accepting the tree on which that fruit depends. 

I have called liberalism the flower of western civilization. But it 
is a cut flower. 


I 


What is a Christian? There are several equally good ways of 
answering the question, but for the purpose of this discussion I 
would answer thus: A Christian is a person who draws his sustenance 
from Christ (or from the Christian stream of culture), and who is 
aware of the source of this sustenance. 

The typical liberal misses out on the second point. He is not a 
bad fellow: he is often a very good one. But he does not understand 
the basis of his virtue. He has an abysmal historical ignorance. He 
is incredibly blind to the significance of history. He has no appre- 
ciation of the actual historical processes of human culture. He im- 
agines that the source of his virtue is human nature or reason. 

In this assumption he is, to be sure, half right: God has planted his 
image in man, and is not without witness to himself in his creation. 
This explains why people who never heard of Christ are capable of 
virtuous deeds. For instance, I doubt if any people, even one prose- 
cuting enormous cruelties, has ever been entirely lacking in the 
“milk of human kindness.” Examples of depravity are multitudi- 
nous; cases of total depravity are exceptions to the rule. 

A friend of mine working in Burma some years ago fell sick with a 
fever. He was alone with the natives and they waited upon him in 
a kindly way. But the patient had to request what he needed. 
Without this his Burmese friends would have done nothing for him. 
If he had fallen into unconsciousness or a prolonged delirium they 
would have abandoned him, despite any affection for him, and he 
would have died from neglect if not from the disease. 

Why that strange principle of behavior? It is not due to any in- 
nate twist or deficiency in Burmese humanity, but to the character 
of Burmese culture, religion, philosophy of life, custom. The partly 
helpless man will be helped if he is able to ask for it, but the utterly 
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helpless man will be abandoned because of the Burmese belief in 
the law of karma. Helplessness is taken as a sign that a man is des- 
tined to die. Therefore, what is the point, what is the sense, what 
is the rightness, of opposing the rule of the divine Power? This 
flaw, as we would call it, in Burmese behavior is not due to the proc- 
esses of reasoning, but to premises on which the reasoning is based. 
No man in his right senses would advocate opposition to the Ruler 
of the universe. The flaw is in the Burmese concept of God, in 
Burmese culture. 

Human nature, when taken as something in itself, or human rea- 
son taken alone, canngt provide an explanation of man’s conduct. 
Why are there such striking differences between the oriental and 
occidental worlds? Is it due to human nature? Is one more human 
or more reasonable than the other? No; there are other factors in 
the picture, especially the factor of culture. 

When Mr. Braden describes his ideal liberal he is describing a hu- 
man nature that has been nurtured and disciplined by a particular 
kind of culture, a culture characterized by certain ethical standards, 
moral convictions, and articles of faith. But liberalism is weak in its 
appreciation of these points. 


II 


For one thing, the pronounced individualistic strain in liberal 
thought has promoted a blindness to the importance of collective 
culture and social order. Rousseau and Emerson, for example, saw 
the individual and society as pitted against each other. Their ideal 
man was a lone individual, more or less defying society and spinning 
his own culture, like a silkworm, out of himself. 

Again, liberalism has been blinded to the importance of culture 
by the assumption that its moral values derived from human nature 
as products of reason. Moral standards could be taken for granted 
if man were sufficiently freed from restraints. Goodness, springing 
up out of the seed-bed of human nature, would grow in the world 
if this natural process were not thwarted by external handicaps. 

Some of the more optimistic liberal fathers, such as Condorcet, 
thought the safety of this process was guaranteed by such things as 
the invention of the printing press, the spread of enlightenment 
through the published word, and the increase of literacy. It never 
occurred to Condorcet that a literate society could bring forth a gang 
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of educated liars and sophisticated villains who would seize control 
of the press, the school and all the organs of publicity, and use lit- 
eracy as an instrument to spread barbarism. Yet this is precisely 
what has happened several times in several places in the twentieth- 
century world. It has reminded us that literacy is not the only re- 
quirement for a high order of civilization. Back of all our tech- 
niques, arts, and devices must be men or moral purpose, principle, 
and discipline. 

But where shall these men get their morals? Mr. Braden recog- 
nizes that the liberty he loves and would preserve depends upon the 
presence of something else. ‘Men cannot be free,” he said, “unless 
they have the means and the knowledge that enable them to govern 
themselves. Freedom does not mean lack of government; it means 
self-government.” Excellently said: but whence these disciplines 
necessary to freedom? 

Where did we get our moral disciplines? From human nature? 
From reason? Human nature and reason made it both possible and 
necessary for us to have morals, but we learned our morals. We 
learned them within a particular social and cultural context; and if 
we had been reared in a society and culture where the Jewish- 
Christian tradition had never been heard of—or having been heard 
of had been repudiated—we should have quite a different set of 
morals. 

The eighteenth and early nineteenth-century liberals were paro- 
chially minded in a curious way. They were not parochial in their 
sentiments, but they tended to assume that the moral values they 
cherished belonged to universal human nature and would naturally 
be embraced by every man everywhere who let his reason work. 
These men were ignorant of alien cultures and apparently never 
realized that their own enlightened moral values had a parish set- 
ting, were made possible through the influence of Christianity (espe- 
cially the Christianity of the Reformation), and would not be cher- 
ished by non-Christian or anti-Christian peoples. 

Why did the virtues and principles espoused by our liberals arise 
in that part of the world influenced by Christianity, and nowhere 
else? And why are not those virtues and principles cherished among 
peoples uninfluenced by the Christian tradition? The answer is 
perfectly obvious to everybody except the liberals. 
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Mr. Braden speaks of the liberal as one practising honesty and tol- 
erance, as one possessing the spirit of magnanimity and forbearance, 
with an outgoing generosity toward his fellow man. Why are those 
virtues virtuous? They are not held up as ideals of conduct in Bor- 
neo or Arabia. They were denounced as vices in Nazidom, and the 
communists consider them the tommyrot of bourgeois decadence. 
Why are they good—or evil? 

The liberal characteristically resorts to pragmatism for the justi- 
fication of his values. These things are good, he will say, because 
they produce good results: “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
But this does not give a fundamental answer to the question; it is 
only traveling around in a circle. The liberal’s virtues can be con- 
demned by pragmatism as easily as they can be commended. The 
Nazis condemned them precisely because they produced bad results; 
they placed stupid spiritual shackles on strong and superior races, 
preventing such a race from properly asserting its strength and supe- 
riority. The communists also reject the liberal’s virtues because 
they produce evil consequences: the code of liberalism is middle- 
class hypocrisy, the smokescreen under which the exploitation of 
the masses goes on; and insofar as the exploited themselves accept it 
they are rendered suppliant and quiescent. Pragmatism is a sound 
method of testing only after one has made a decision as to what he 
wants to achieve and why. 

Liberalism, Mr. Braden points out, appreciates and cherishes the 
intrinsic worth of the individual, takes as its premise the dignity of 
man and his endowment with certain inalienable rights. As I was 
taught to say it, he “respects human personality.” But why? The 
totalitarians do not accept these premises, and many advocates of 
this anti-liberal philosophy of life claim to be chastely scientific 
thinkers. Under totalitarianism human beings are treated as so 
much biological steel and concrete for the building purposes of 
the ruling party. Why should human personality be respected? 
Whence does this ‘“‘poor, bare, forked animal” derive an intrinsic 
worth, an innate dignity, or inalienable rights? 

The answer to these questions boils down to a matter of faith. 
Our edifice of life is reared upon a foundation of assumptions about 
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the nature, meaning and purpose of life. We regard certain things 
as right, true, and good because we have a particular faith or set of 
beliefs about life, about man, about the creation. 

It is a congenital feature of liberalism, however, to underestimate, 
sometimes even to deny, the basic role of faith in human activity. 
Liberals are more conscious of the role of knowledge, of critical in- 
telligence. They are likely to regard skepticism as a greater source 
of freedom and enlightenment than faith. (Within a very limited 
perspective this is sometimes validated.) It is significant that Mr. 
Braden described the liberal as one who stands firmly “on principles 
evolved from the successful experience and accumulated wisdom of 
the past as he constantly seeks for further progress through soundly 
reasoned innovation.”” Whatever that may mean, it is an admirable 
way of avoiding the admission that a liberal stands on a faith. 

The liberal’s ignorance of his foundation makes him ideologically 
immature and philosophically shallow—like those persons described 
in the Letter to the Ephesians (4: 14) as blown from their course and 
swayed by every passing wind of doctrine, easily deceived by the 
adroitness of cunning men dexterous at devising error. The liberal 
is poorly equipped to distinguish between his friends and his foes, 
until it is too late; his camp is easy to infiltrate. It is an eloquent 
commentary on liberalism that those who intend to destroy every- 
thing the liberal loves often pose, and are accepted, as liberals. If 
their totalitarian markings are a little too brazen, they become known 
as “‘extreme liberals.” 

As a matter of historical (as well as philosophical) fact, the moral 
values and goals of modern western liberalism derived from the 
Jewish-Christian faith. But the liberals are oblivious to this fact. 
Liberalism depends upon Christianity, but will not admit it. That 
would make it out to be subservient to something else, and liberalism 
cannot stoop to such humility. Mr. Braden called liberalism a con- 
viction represented by the entire complex of religion and philosophy 
that take as their premise the dignity of man. That avoids admit- 
ting any specific debt, suggests that dozens of religions and philoso- 
phies have had this cardinal premise, and makes out liberalism to be 
superior to any particular religion: it judges and learns from them 
all. Which reminds one of Isaiah’s ancient complaint: 
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Hear, O heavens, and listen, O earth— 
it is the Eternal speaking— 
I have reared and brought up sons, 
and they have rebelled against me; 
a bullock knows its owner, 
an ass its master’s manger, 
but Israel does not care, 
my people never heeds me.* 


Liberalism is the ass that doesn’t know its master’s manger. 


IV 


Even among the “genuine” liberals there are liberals and liberals. 
There are liberals who have become completely emancipated from 
all things religious and churchly (which is the case with the great 
majority of them), and there are others who have remained within 
the Church. These religious liberals are not confined to any par- 
ticular denomination. One encounters them in quite unexpected 
places. But there are two denominations which are officially, self- 
consciously and crying-out-loudly, liberal. These are the Unitarians 
and the Universalists. ‘These two religious bodies are small in num- 
bers, yet they have considerable import. For one thing, they repre- 
sent a current of thought and feeling which has existed in American 
Church life since the close of the eighteenth century, a current larger 
than those two denominations have channeled. Moreover, they 
stand as prize exhibits of what liberalism does to the Christian 
Church. 

There is surprisingly little difference between the liberals within 
the Church and those without it. Those within the Church spend 
a good deal of time wondering why those without do not come in 
and help with the tussle against orthodoxy; but the reason they do 
not come in is that they see no point in bothering with the Church, 
whether liberal or orthodox, and those within the Church have no 
weighty arguments wherewith to convince them. The only differ- 
ence I can see between the two groups is that one is within the 
Church and the other without it. 

Those within the Church have certain formal associations with 
historical Christianity. But when I say formal associations I mean 
just that; I do not mean a living connection. ‘The channel between 
liberals and the historical Christian stream has been filled up. The 


1 The Bible, a New Translation, by James Moffatt. 
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liberals do, of course, get water from that stream, but it comes to 
them indirectly in the form of rain or in a bottle claiming to contain 
a pure modern beverage, and they are seldom aware of the original 
source. ce 
As a sample of current thought and attitude among religious lib- 
erals I shall quote from an article entitled ‘Universalism Today,” 
written by Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, published and distributed by his 
Church’s Commission on Literature about three years ago: 


Frankly, we are different. Let no one be persuaded to think 
otherwise. . . . We are standing not only for a more liberal kind 
of religion, but for a point of view so radically at variance with 
most of the existing faiths as to make ours another religion. The 
conception we have of the church itself, therefore, is fundamentally 
unlike that held by most of the established institutions of religion. 

We start out on the assumption that religion is the . . . native 
endowment of the human race . . . a permanent attribute of [hu- 
man] nature. There is no distinction among us between believers 
and unbelievers, redeemed and lost. Among us that sort of thing 
is not an act of faith, or some particular relationship into which one 
enters of his own volition. We build on the assumption that man 
is religious, much in the same sense that he is gregarious. . . . And 
the social sciences seem to substantiate our assumption. . . . 

We have beliefs. . . . But the agreement among us is comparable 
to the agreement among scientists. Their beliefs are not prescribed; 
but, by reason of the method they pursue in ascertaining truth, they 
are brought, in the main, to similar conclusions. All we insist upon 
is that our beliefs do not result from revelation; nor are they essen- 
tial either to our personal salvation or to the life of the church. 
They are inferences, fruit of the scientific method of laboratory 
search and experimentation as applied to religion. They are—as 
they should be—working hypotheses. . . . 

Thus do Universalists have faith, but in a very different sense. 
Our faith is not in doctrines and creeds, but in purposes and goals. 
Our faith would liberate man from speculative dogmas which can- 
not be verified in any case, and set him free to harness his spiritual 
energies to the realization of ideals in his personal and social life. 
This is the very thing which Jesus called faith, and the selfsame man- 
ner in which he used it: the free, creative spirit of man at work on 
the stuff of life; saying to the future, “It shall be thus and so, be- 
cause—we will it to bel” 


The point of view here expressed is quite clear so far as the re- 
pudiation of all the classic positions of Christianity is concerned; 
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the whole Christian Gospel is quite blithely tossed into the ash can. 
Beyond this the article represents the utmost in eclecticism and 
ideological confusion. 

One of the most curious items in the assortment is a tendency to- 
ward authoritarianism in the name of science. The old muddy 
kind of truth, faith, belief, and doctrine is discarded, but a new 
kind affirmed, a kind partaking of the objective authority of science; 
the liberal’s beliefs are ‘fruit of the scientific method of laboratory 
search and experimentation as applied to religion.” ‘This claim, of 
course, represents nothing but auto-intoxication induced by repeti- 
tion of an intriguing figure of speech. The liberals do not actually 
possess such a laboratory; they merely imagine that their own minds 
constitute such a laboratory, and that whatever opinions they hold 
have been reached in the sublimely trustworthy manner of a scientist. 

Equally curious is the tendency toward totalitarianism. Liberal- 
ism says to the future, “It shall be thus and so, because we will it to 
bel” Here is a picture of man seizing control of the universe and 
making history obey his will. The intention, to be sure, is entirely 
benevolent; it is to establish a utopia which religious liberals still 
refer to by the quaint old term “kingdom of God.” The kingdom 
of God, however, is a kingdom in which God is fully accepted as the 
ruler; men enter it through obedience to God, not through grabbing 
the bull of history by the horns. That kind of action can produce 
only a kingdom of Man or, more accurately, the kingdom of a par- 
ticular groupofmen. Fortunately, the religious liberals are entirely 
too individualistic to implement this totalitarian tendency. It is a 
mere oratorical boast. 


Vv 


Another striking feature of religious liberalism is its avoidance of 
the term’ Christianity in reference to itself. You may have noticed 
that Dr. Cummins, although he speaks of Jesus as a fellow liberal, re- 
fers to “religion’’ instead of Christianity. This choice of words is 
deliberate. Christianity is a particular religion and is practically 
synonymous with that limited, rigid, encrusted thing which gives lib- 
erals the heebie-jeebies, namely, “orthodoxy.” The liberals are not 
for that. Rather are they for that unlimited, universal thing, re- 
ligion. ‘They profess to be religious rather than Christian, fancying 
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that by making this emphasis they transcend the historical particu- 
larities contained in Christianity and all other specific religions, and 
rise into the pure universal. 

Inevitably, they do not succeed. Man is a historical creature 
and cannot rise into a superhistorical stratosphere. The liberals, 
whether they like it or not, are offspring of the Christian tradition 
(or at least of a tradition significantly qualified by Christianity), 
and they are presently conditioned by the historical particularities 
of their time and place. For instance, few of their dogmas or dec- 
larations would make any sense without the “orthodoxy” to which 
they are counterposed. 

It is this effort to be religious without being Christian that prompts 
the liberals to take such preposterous positions as: “There is no dis- 
tinction among us between believers and unbelievers’; beliefs are 
not “essential either to our personal salvation or the life of the 
church”; religion is not properly ‘associated with a body of truth.” 

Just how people with this point of view imagine the Church to 
have gotten started, I do not know. Do they fancy that St. Paul 
went through hell and high water as an apostle of Jesus Christ to the 
gentiles on the basis of ‘working hypotheses” which he considered 
non-essential both to personal salvation and the life of the Church? 
Since this is a historical question, perhaps it has never occurred to 
them as a vital one. Or maybe they would answer it simply by 
saying that Paul was an epileptic. Aside from such inquiries, it is 
perfectly obvious that few people are going to be greatly moved or 
deeply stirred to acts of high devotion by a religion that does not 
claim to be in possession of ringing truth, still less by one that makes 
a point of opposing the very idea of possessing such truth. 

Religious liberalism has at last brought itself to a plight that defies 
exaggeration. It has degenerated into a vague religiosity. It is un- 
able to define itself clearly except in terms of its oppositions. It is 
suffocated by the mass of its own denials and counter-denials. A 
Universalist State superintendent, speaking at a church’s fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration last year, gave voice to a bit of inadvertent elo- 
quence. “The function of a church today,” he said, “is vastly dif- 
ferent from what it was fifty, twenty-five, or even ten years ago. We 
have no clear definition of its present business. Yet we know that 
the church was never more needed than today. . . .” 
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Liberalism outside the Church has cleanly severed all connections 
with its Christian heritage. Inside the Church it has dissipated the 
Christian heritage and at last dissolved the very foundation on which 
the Church stands. The factor chiefly responsible for this outcome 
is, I believe, the liberals’ acceptance of inductive rationalism for more 
than it is worth. 

An observation made on Unitarianism by Thomas Hamilton, an 
English traveler, in his Men and Manners in America (1833), seems 
to me to have defined the essence of modern religious liberalism. 
The creed of the Unitarians, wrote Hamilton, 


makes fewer demands on the faith or the imagination than that of 
any other Christian sect. It appeals to known reason in every step 
of its progress, and while it narrows the compass of miracle, enlarges 
that of demonstration. Its followers have less bigotry than other 
religionists because they have less enthusiasm. . . . A Unitarian will 
take nothing for granted but the absolute and plenary efficacy of his 
own reason in matters of religion. He is not a fanatic, but a dog- 
matist; one who will admit of no distinction between the incompre- 
hensible and the false. 


The moment rationalism is criticized the liberal is upset, because 
he has trusted in “the absolute and plenary efficacy” of reason and 
has judged everything not rationally comprehensible to be either un- 
important or untrue. Moreover, he misinterprets his critic. He as- 
sumes that irrationalism is being advocated and reason discredited. 
That is not so. The case against rationalism is not a case against rea- 
son, but a case against the use of reason as if it were capable of han- 
dling everything in heaven and earth. 

Reason is a God-given and indispensable faculty. It is to be used 
to its limits. No sensible person has ever advocated anything less. 
But the fact is that reason is a limited instrument because life itself 
is basically non-rational. Nothing, for instance, is more incredible 
to reason than one’s own existence, the thing that makes him tick, 
and the process whereby he came to be. To treat life as if it were 
entirely rational distorts it and blinds the beholder to numerous 
aspects and categories of reality. 

The liberal is a rationalist. While he has been affirming with his 
liberality some noble things, he has been using his rationalism to 
strip religion of its religiousness, until his religion no longer has 
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enough left within it to elicit or command an unreserved devotion 
from the human heart. There is nothing wonderful, there are no 
breath-taking pronouncements, in the liberal’s religion. For in- 
stance, there is no Christ, only another man named Jesus; no God 
breaking into history and becoming a fellow-traveler with the human 
race. That is too incredible for the liberal’s rational processes. 
And so men pass his Church by, either to have no Church at all, or 
to find their devotions somewhere else. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY 


NDER this title Brunner’s essay, Natur und Gnade (Nature 
| | and Grace), and Barth’s reply, Nein! (No!), have been trans- 
lated into English by Peter Fraenkel, prefaced with an In- 
troduction by John Baillie, and published in a single volume by 
Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press, London. Anyone who knows 
anything about Barth and Brunner is aware that a parting-of-the- 
ways took place over the publication of these essays in 1934. As 
John Baillie sums it up: 
They were accepted as giving definitive, if not classical, expression 


to what was at that time beginning to emerge as a burning issue in 
Protestant theology, and they at once became the subject of keen de- 


bate not only in continental Europe but also in Great Britain and 
America. The English translation has been too long delayed, yet it 
is likely to be greeted with hardly lessened interest, since the contro- 
versy is still carried on with unabated vigour. 


There will be general agreement that the translation is long over- 
due, and it is hoped that there will soon be available an American 
edition of this little volume. Reading about this theological con- 
troversy of thirteen years ago, one may venture a few brief observa- 
tions. 

First, far from receding, the issue involved in this exchange of pa- 
pers is still very much an essential part of the positions of both Barth 
and Brunner, and at the same time very much alive in all theological 
discussion today. That issue was the definition and significance of 
natural theology, or to put it in terms of the dispute, natural versus 
revealed theology, reason versus revelation. The difference of view 
on this matter ought not to obscure the similarities in Barth and 
Brunner, and yet the difference is so great, at least according to 
Barth, as to make talk of basic unity of purpose extravagant. The 
argument, as initiated by Brunner, may be said to involve three 
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criteria: the Scriptural teaching, the views of the Reformers (par- 
ticularly Calvin), and the practical implications for theology, ethics, 
religious education, missions, etc. Thus it will be seen that this 
question is of vast proportions quite apart from the special emphases 
of two leading theologians. If some may have forgotten the implli- 
cations of the conflict, a re-reading of these essays will serve to indi- 
cate how relevant and contemporaneous the whole matter really is. 

Second, there will be some, taking a more or less detached and 
analytic point of view, who will feel that the controversy is largely 
one of language, and hence does not represent the theological im- 
passe which Barth seems to recognize. It is obvious, for example, 
that Barth and Brunner do not think the same way about the mean- 
ing of natural theology (theologia naturalis). Brunner appears to 
be conscious of this problem of words. “I have repeatedly pointed 
out,” he says, “that most theology is made necessary by heretics using 
the terms of the true faith, while meaning by them something other 
than the plain words signify.” And again, “The question concern- 
ing the imago Dei seems to be ultimately nothing but a dispute about 
words.” For this reason, Brunner is more likely to belittle the gap 
between himself and Barth, or at least to acknowledge Barth’s great 
contribution, described in one place as “‘the genius of one-sidedness.”’ 
But Barth is completely untouched by what he would regard as 
Brunner’s patronizing and solicitous gestures and insists that the dif- 
ference is an essential and radical one rather than a verbal or personal 
misunderstanding. In fact, he simply refuses to discuss natural the- 
ology. “If one occupies oneself with real theology one can pass by 
so-called natural theology only as one would pass by an abyss into 
which it is inadvisable to step if one does not want to fall.” 

Third, whatever may be the outcome and present situation in 
Switzerland and the continent, it is clear that Brunner rather than 
Barth has had more sympathetic attention in Great Britain and 
America. A “pure Barthian’’ among us is so rare as to be a nov- 
elty, whereas there are scores who would think of their own posi- 
tion regarding natural theology as essentially in line with Brunner’s 
thought. There are reasons for this. Barth’s position is not suffi- 
ciently well known; his ‘‘dogmatic’’ volumes, save for the prolegom- 
ena, have not been translated, while most of Brunner’s writings have 
been speedily translated and eagerly read. It may be that the Anglo- 
Saxon and American theological mood is more disposed toward mod- 
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eration and synthesis, and in this Barth appears to be intransigent, 
while Brunner speaks to our need. But let us beware of concluding 
that Barth has had his say. Writing in 1936, just before his death, 
H. R. Mackintosh of Edinburgh, who was critical as well as apprecia- 
tive of Barth, said: “In spite of ever-recurring rumours that his in- 
fluence is waning, there is every likelihood that it will increase.” 
This prediction seems certain of fulfillment, and this present volume 
will do much to restate Barth’s conviction regarding the essential 
characteristics of evangelical theology. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE AS THINKER 


Seldom does a Churchman achieve the universal recognition ac- 
corded the late William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
name will be assured of immortality in the annals of modern Chris- 
tianity—and this largely because of his leadership in the related fields 
of Christian social witness and ecumenicity. But Temple had made 
a name for himself as a theologian before he became a central figure 
in the ecumenical movement. It is quite fitting, therefore, that in 
a recent brochure in honor of his life and work, the first essay should 
be, “William Temple as Thinker.” * ‘The author of this chapter is 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, W. R. Matthews, and it may be instructive to 
pick from his analysis some of the characteristics of this eminent ec- 
clesiastic. 

Note, first, that William Temple’s theological writings can be di- 
vided roughly into two categories, the big ponderous volumes like 
the Gifford Lectures, Nature, Man, and God, and the little popular 
tracts which occupied his attention in recent years, such as, The 
Hope of a New World. But the distinction is without a meaning 
so far as style and readability are concerned. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
says, “William Temple was not one of those philosophers who are 
content to be obscure; he aimed at being understood.” And the 
lighter more popular books are by no means trivial or ephemeral. 
If a mark of greatness in a thinker is versatility of subject-matter and 
variety of approach, Temple deserves the acclaim his books have won 
for him. 

Note, in the second place, that with all his interest in problems of 
philosophy and theology, in spite of his distinctive position within 


1 William Temple: An Estimate and An Appreciation, James Clarke and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1946. 
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the Church of England, it is difficult to know how to label Temple— 
whether to call him liberal or conservative. He himself would 
doubtless find that to his credit, for while his books give some indica- 
tion of a movement to the right, he had no sympathy either with 
those who in our day would dethrone philosophy of religion or with 
those who believe that all the answers can be found in the Summa 
of the Angelic Doctor. As a comment on his theological tempera- 
ment, Dean Matthews observes that Temple was the very opposite 
of the skeptic. “He said once that he had never for one moment 
doubted the divinity of Christ”—which may partly explain his dis- 
gust with Descartes, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, his 
almost complete indifference to critical problems, as seen in his vol- 
umes on John’s Gospel which are prefaced with only a few pages of 
introduction. 

Note, finally, that Temple produced an enviable amount of first- 
rate books, essays, and pamphlets. “He has left us an array of pub- 
lished works which would be a more than respectable harvest for the 
lifetime of a man who had nothing to do but think and write.’”” As 
a matter of fact, he had the gift of utilizing every spare moment and 
spoke of his creative thinking as going on “‘behind the scenes.”” An- 
other writer in this series confirms this rare habit and says that “much 
of his most valuable and original intellectual work was done in odd 
half-hours between interviews in his study or between meetings or 
conferences or services.” Considering how his many duties and re- 
sponsibilities multiplied, this ability to husband the fleeting hours is 
all the more remarkable. The moral, if one be needed, is clear: to 
be busy with many things is no excuse for doing no great thing. It 
is no coincidence that oftentimes the busiest pastors are the most pro- 
lific writers and the most original thinkers. 


GROWING UP IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Books seeking to expound the rudiments of the Christian faith in 
simple language and addressed primarily to a lay audience appar- 
ently meet a real need for they continue to pour from the religious 
press. A recent valuable booklet of this sort is A Living Faith for 
Living Men, by W. Norman Pittenger (The Cloister Press, Louis- 
ville, 75 cents). The sub-title is characteristic of the trend, “Simple 
Studies in Great Subjects for Lay People,” and the author says, “‘It is 
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obvious that this volume belongs in the category of ‘little books about 
Christianity.’ ” 

For the most part the book is an attempt to demonstrate the 
relevancy and vitality of the Christian faith by showing that it offers: 
‘Reality and security, fellowship in place of loneliness, and power 
to live with dignity and nobility.” And this is done by elaborating 
in a fresh and interesting manner upon such A.B.C.’s of the faith as 
God, man, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church, Heaven and 
Hell. 

There is a section in the closing chapter, however, which lifts this 
exposition out of the usual run of such elementary treatises. In 
most instances the purpose of the minister or theologian in writing a 
book of this kind is to explain and inform. That is to say, such 
books are written from the point of view of the communication of 
doctrinal information. But this particular tract ends by suggesting 
that lay people “make every effort to understand what Christianity 
is, and to that end read worth-while books which discuss our faith.” 

This we take to be a wholesome and proper emphasis. ‘The rela- 
tion between the clergy and the laity is too often a one-way street. It 
is time for the clergy to invite and encourage the laity to think for 
themselves, and it is part of the laity’s responsibility to become intel- 
ligently informed about the Christian faith. Quoting a criticism of 
a popular dramatist that his ideas were so ‘‘teeny-weeny,” Dr. Pit- 
tenger adds, “Christianity is not ‘teeny-weeny’; it challenges men 
with truth that shakes the world, if it is really true. We [clergy and 
laity] ought to know about that truth, if we claim the Christian 
name.” 

One may say that this is imperative if the laity is to assume that 
role in the Church, both locally and in an ecumenical way, which is 
so much needed at the present moment. If the layman feels that he 
has no voice in the councils and counsels of the Church, he is to some 
extent to blame for that. It is only an informed laity that can thwart 
the growing peril of clericalism, which as Stanley High maintains, 
threatens the witness of the Church in our day. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MINISTER 


‘“‘What are the traits that make for effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
in the ministry?”” One may venture that a fairly complete answer to 
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that question can be found in the Pastoral Epistles. Perhaps no one 
prior to the advent of the public opinion polls would have thought 
to cross-question 1,500 Methodist laymen and draw up their answers 
in the form of a mathematical yardstick to be used by ministers on 
themselves, by Churches on their ministers, and by seminarians on 
their future. This, however, has been done, and if the question is 
still a disturbing one it is not because there is no consensus of opin- 
ion as to the successful minister. 

A Methodist sociologist, Murray H. Leiffer, of the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, has given us the results of his questionnaire in the form of 
a book, The Layman Looks at the Minister (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press). It makes good reading for it is a novel approach to the min- 
ister’s basic questions about himself, and it pretends to be objective, 
factual, statistical—that is, it does not preach, moralize, or exhort. 

Some of the answers to the questionnaire are surprising. For ex- 
ample, emphasis on ritual in worship is definitely approved; prayer 
during pastoral calling is not so widely desired as might be expected; 
an overwhelming majority favor a minister who gives a “‘major por- 
tion” of his time to young peoples’ work; and one glaring incon- 
sistency is registered when the laymen denounce racial segregation 
yet admit they would not like to have a minister of another race. 

Some of the questions are more important than others, and the 
total picture of the minister which emerges from the statistics is not 
too flattering. When a report of the analysis appeared in Time mag- 
azine, one unimpressed subscriber, a Methodist minister, visualized 
the result as follows: 


. a soberly attired, mildly cheerful chap who carefully assays the 
theological predispositions of his congregation before writing a ser- 
mon, and who takes pains to put more prayer than thought into its 
preparation; is a safe conservative in his political and economic 
views; delivers special addresses only to groups of no social signifi- 
cance or consequence; keeps clear of the great issues of our time by 
handing them the cliché treatment; has no bad habits; addresses his 
spouse as “dearie’’; and covers himself with a protective coating of 
expected piety. 


This, we believe, is an unnecessarily brusque reaction. Ours may 
be expressed somewhat differently in three questions. First, why 
should we believe that a poll among laymen and the mathematical 
averages computed therefrom provide an adequate criterion for esti- 
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mating the life and work of the minister? Second, if the lay picture 
of the minister is disappointing, to what extent does it reflect the 
preaching which laymen hear and the experiences they have had with 
their own minister? And, third, should not a survey of this nature 
undertake from the layman’s point of view to estimate a minister's 
theological views as well as his clothes, his use of tobacco, and his atti- 
tude on dancing? 


ATTACK ON BOOK REVIEWS 


In a short but spirited article entitled ‘“‘Can’t Book Reviewers Be 
Honest?” * the indictment is made: “A book reviewer's responsibility 
. Ils enormous; and, generally speaking, it is discharged lamen- 
tably.” Some of the reasons given are, (1) the reviewer's refusal to 
admit his own limitations, (2) reviewing a book on the basis of the 
publisher’s blurb, (3) the insistence that a book be reviewed at once 
as soon as it is published or even before, (4) the psychology which 
makes reviewers book-selling agents. 

The discussion has reference to secular books and reviews, but it 
is equally applicable to the religious field. Not long ago a distraught 
reader of the widespread publicity sponsoring the best-selling Peace 
of Mind complained that the book had been purchased because it 
was recommended by Christian ministers, whereas it was written by 
a Jewish rabbi and had no particular Christian point of view at all. 
Many religious book publishers have adopted the technique of the 
secular houses and seek advance reviews by distinguished names. 
Such reviewers are told that their reviews will be used for publicity 
purposes, and they are often paid an honorarium. An assignment 
of this sort puts a strain on a reviewer's critical faculty, to say the 
least. Certain religious periodicals make a practice of giving contro- 
versial books to reviewers who are known to hold the opposite opin- 
ion just in order to provoke discussion. And all too common is the 
reviewer who dismisses the author’s thesis with a gesture as he 
plunges into some diatribe of his own. 

All of which raises the question: what is a good review and what 
should a reviewer strive to accomplish in a review? The author of 
the article mentioned above offers a counsel of despair. It is sug- 
gested that the best review is the one that gives a sort of news-story 


1 By Muna Lee, Books Abroad, An International Literary Quarterly, Autumn, 1946, p. 370. 
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about the book. Such a review would be like a journalistic account 
of an event more or less important. It would thus be detached, 
matter-of-fact, informative, succinct, and unadorned. One needs 
only state the case, however, to see that it would be fatal, though the 
emphasis upon objective statement of contents and author’s purpose 
which this program involves is surely desirable. Readers of ‘THE- 
oLocy Topay who think they have a better answer are invited to 
communicate with the Book Review Editor! 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


OR over a decade there has been considerable discussion in re- 
Fis educational circles on theological matters. It is quite 
natural that the recent resurgence of interest in theology should 
affect the field of religious education, especially since the newer em- 
phases in theology seem to run counter to the psychological and socio- 
logical emphases so characteristic of modern education. There are 
modern religious educators who honestly believe that the ‘‘new theol- 
ogy” imperils religious education; and there are theologians who 
honestly believe that modern religious education imperils Christian 
theology. The content of Christianity and the processes by which it 
is realized and appropriated seem to be in irreconcilable conflict. 
This problem was sensed several years ago by the International 
Council of Religious Education, the largest co-operative Protestant 
association in North America which is concerned with matters of re- 
ligious education. The Council is a voluntary association of forty 
boards of religious education in the United States and Canada, and 
thirty-one state councils of Churches and religious education. These 
boards and agencies represent ninety per cent of the membership in 
Protestant Churches. Membership in the Council is open only to 
those denominations or bodies recognized as ‘“‘evangelical’’ in char- 
acter and program. “Others are discouraged from seeking member- 
ship,” according to an official bulletin published by the Council. 
Because of a rather widespread opinion that the Council’s leader- 
ship was more concerned about educational method than about theo- 
logical content, and more inclined toward liberalism in theology than 
toward the evangelical tradition of the constituent Churches of the 
Council, a document was issued in 1938 entitled Christian Education 
Today. It was intended to be a statement of the theological and 
educational foundations of the Council’s work. The document, 
however, was not satisfactory, since it seemed to be a mosaic of posi- 
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tions neatly united, which could be quoted with approval by various 
theological schools! 

As a result, the Council appointed a new committee composed of 
theologians and educators who were to formulate a more satisfactory 
statement of the educational and theological foundations of evangeli- 
cal religious education. After two years’ work, the document has 
now appeared, under the title, Report on Theological and Educa- 
tional Foundations. 

A first reading of the Report indicates that from now on theology 
will have a central place in religious education. This ought to bring 
about a healing of the breach between the religious education move- 
ment and the Church, between the educator and the theologian. As 
one prominent educator has put it, “Religious education should be- 
come more churchly, and the church more educational as the years 
come and go.” 

Several emphases in this Report are of particular interest to every 
one concerned with religious education. First, the Report affirms 
the primary and the personal nature of God. All education must 
be decisively oriented Godward. Second, the Report affirms the sin- 
ful nature of man and the recognition of the necessity of redemption 
in the educational process. Third, the Report affirms the centrality 
of the self-revelation of God in history and in Jesus Christ, and the 
necessity of making that revelation the basis of the curriculum. 
Fourth, the Report affirms that the Church is the context “within 
which the work of religious education is done, the primary agent for 
its accomplishment, and the peculiar source of the norms and pat- 
terns which govern it.” 

Each one of these emphases has decisive implications for the con- 
duct of religious education. The acceptance of the theological posi- 
tions expressed in this report will involve the educators in the diffi- 
cult task of developing effective methods for teaching evangelical 
Christianity. It is one thing to enunciate high theological truths; 
it is an even more difficult task to find ways and means of making 
them meaningful in life through the power of the Spirit. 

This Report will be vigorously debated by those who oppose its 
fundamental assertions, as well as by those who feel it does not go far 
enough in presenting a definitive Christology. But its appearance 
under the auspices of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion gives assurance that this Protestant interdenominational agency 
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is taking theological truth seriously, and that the theologian and edu- 
cator are coming together in the Church after such a long period of 
suspicion of and separation from each other. 


THE UNA SANCTA MOVEMENT 


The Una Sancta Movement is a European association of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants for the purpose of developing mutual un- 
derstanding between the Christian confessions. During the Hitler 
regime it suffered greatly. Its founder, Dr. Max Josef Metzger, was 
put to death in 1944. Its present head is Dr. Laros, and its head- 
quarters are at the ‘‘Christkénighaus” in Meltinger, near Augsburg. 

In a statement issuing through the news-sheet, Christliche Not- 
hilfe, of Ziirich, the Una Sancta Movement reports that the events of 
the last few years have brought about a new stage of development in 
its program, a three-sided rapprochement: 


1. The broad masses of Christian people are now anxious to over- 
come confessional differences. They regard creative, peaceful co- 
operation between the confessions as an absolute necessity. 

2. This will to unity is primarily religious. It aims at deepening 
the faith of every Christian and opening his mind and heart to the 
whole truth of the revelation of Christ. Not looking for the faults 
of the other side, each should recognize his own faults and appreciate 
the positive values of the faith of others. 

3. The reluctance of the Church authorities to unite is disappear- 
ing because there seems less danger of leveling-down, of an increase 
in mixed marriage, or of ill-effects in the confessional schools. 

One of the most significant developments of the rapprochement 
between Catholics and Protestants in Germany is the desire of the 
Bishops’ Conference at Fulda to create a center for promoting mu- 
tual understanding under the guidance of the Archbishop of Pader- 
born. This would officially bring all the German Catholic clergy 
into this venture for understanding. Usually it is only individual 
Roman Catholic priests who sometimes express friendliness toward 
Protestant ministers and Churches. This official desire on the part 
of the Bishops is a new development in Catholic-Protestant relations. 

Local groups of the Una Sancta have been formed in Berlin, Dres- 
den, Diisseldorf, Erfurt, Essen, Frankfurt a. M., Heidelberg, Jena, 
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Cologne, Leipzig, Nuremburg, Paderborn, Saarbriicken, Tiibingen, 
Wiesbaden, and other places. 

Now that Protestantism is becoming more conscious of its ecumeni- 
cal relation with the whole Church of Jesus Christ, it cannot escape 
the problem of trying to get into touch with this large and venerable 
part of the Church which is Roman Catholicism. It would be un- 
fortunate if our present alarm over Roman Catholic political objec- 
tives were to result in blinding us to the fact that Roman Catholicism 
claims to be Christian! Just how such a beginning shall be made in 
rapprochement is very difficult to say. We are convinced that it can- 
not be done on the basis of “tolerance” meetings. Nor can it be 
done so long as the Catholic heirarchy, especially in America, main- 
tains its present attitude of isolation. 

It is most encouraging to see that Roman Catholic authorities in 
Britain and in Europe have opened the way for conversations with 
Protestants. The vicissitudes of the present war and the common 
threat to our Christian heritage have perhaps had something to do 
with these new developments in the Una Sancta. Besides, the 
Churches of Britain and Europe live closer to the historical heritage 
of the whole Church, a factor which makes Protestants over there 
more aware of the catholic nature of Christianity. How long will 
both American Protestantism and Roman Catholicism remain so 
adolescent in their attitudes toward each other? The time is ripe 
for the emergence of an American Una Sancta Movement, which 
seeks to develop understanding between Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism, not on a social, or ethical, or even “religious” basis, 
but upon the deeper basis of Christian theology. 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA CONSUMMATED 


The General Council of the Church (Anglican) of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, at a meeting in Madras on January 22, 1947, voted, by 
a narrow majority, to enter into organic union witu the other de- 
nominations which had already approved the scheme. The new 
Church will unite more than one million Christians under an epis- 
copal form of government. Thus the South India United Church 
(Congregationalists and Presbyterians), the Methodists, and the An- 
glicans will become a single Church with about sixteen dioceses. 
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The Lutherans, Baptists (American), and Eastern Churches are 
found in South India, but are not a part of the new Church. 

In the interim, before the uniting bodies undertake to effect an 
episcopally-ordained ministry, the “pledge” operates, by which no 
imposition of minister or form of worship is to be made upon any 
congregation which has conscientious objections. 

The only point remaining at issue, according to the Anglican 
weekly, The Church Times, is the interpretation of this pledge. 
“Broadly speaking, the Anglican interpretation is that Anglican 
congregations should always have an episcopally-ordained minister, 
except in the case of extreme pastoral urgency. The non-conformist 
interpretation is that any minister may be put in charge of any con- 
gregation, except in a case where the congregation objects.” 

The last obstacle to union seems to have been overcome. The 
vote of the General Council was not unanimous (bishops 7 to 6, 
clergy 30 to 22, laity 33 to 7), which indicates that the approval of 
the scheme was not won without sharp differences of opinion. The 
committee of theologians appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to study the proposal had declared that the four dioceses enter- 
ing this union scheme would be outside the world-wide Anglican 
communion. But, in spite of this warning, and the dubious content 
of the ‘‘pledge,”’ the General Council voted for the union. In Sep- 
tember the new United Church of South India will be inaugurated. 

Anglicans in Britain see all sorts of “horrors” in the plan, many 
of which may not actually materialize. Some hoped the decision 
would be delayed until the Lambeth conference meets next year. 
But, after twenty-seven years of planning and negotiating, the Chris- 
tians of South India were impatient to get on with the union. It 
will be interesting to see what Lambeth may say about this breach 
with the Anglican tradition, and also what kind of new Church this 
will become in the years ahead. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL MEETS IN NORTHWEST 


The biennial meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America was held in Seattle, Washington, during the first 
week of December, 1946. This was the first time in the history of 
the Council that its biennium was held west of the Mississippi river. 
Churches on the west coast are struggling with many problems, chief 
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of which is that of increases in population in that area, some as high 
as thirty-five percent. In Washington state almost eighty percent 
of the people have no connection with any religious body. Many 
of these immigrants into the western states are members of Churches 
in the communities from which they have migrated, but their sense 
of Church relationship is so tenuous that they fail to attach them- 
selves again to local Churches. 

Such pioneer conditions inevitably bring with them types of re- 
ligious ‘‘-isms,”” some of which are antagonistic toward the estab- 
lished Churches as well as toward the Federal Council and inter- 
denominational movements. The recent meeting of the Federal 
Council has strengthened these interdenominational forces and dem- 
onstrated to the people of the Northwest the power of united Protes- 
tantism. Seldom has a biennium experienced such hospitality, or 
such publicity! 

The Council faced several difficult problems. The Universalists 
renewed their request for membership in the Council, after being 
rejected two years ago at Pittsburgh. The problem related to two 
matters: one, which dealt with the statement of faith presented to 
the Council by the Universalists themselves; and the other, which 
dealt with the creedal statement of the Council. The Universalist 
request was rejected because the Council in plenary session, and the 
denominations in separate sessions, regarded the statement of faith 
presented by the petitioning body as either inadequate or unsatis- 
factory. Some delegates and denominational groups did not vote 
on the issue because they felt they did not have sufficient evidence 
to make an honest decision. Others regarded the Universalist posi- 
tion as Unitarian, and hence not in harmony with the implied evan- 
gelical position of the Council’s statement that Jesus Christ is 
“Divine Lord and Savior.” Dr. William B. Pugh of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., precipitated considerable discussion when 
he stated that the relation of that Church to the Council was de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of the Council’s evangelical position. 
It was resolved to appoint a Committee to confer with Universalist 
leaders in order to gain an accurate statement of their official theo- 
logical position and report the same to the next biennium. In 
short, the theological issue which confronts the Council will not be 
easily dismissed. And even though the charge of Unitarianism 
against the Universalists may be dismissed by further evidence, the 
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problem of universalism not only in the Universalist Church, but 
in all the Churches now within the Council, may prove to be quite 
difficult. The Council cannot escape theological issues in the future. 

A second issue which the Council confronted was also quite vex- 
ing, namely, the relation of denominational programs to interde- 
nominational community programs. It was stated over and over 
again that the two seem to be in conflict; in administration if not in 
purpose. (The number of such councils has increased from 247 in 
1941 to 634 in 1946!) Denominational executives are supposed to 
promote denominational programs; but Churches in communities 
work together to meet community needs. The tension between 
confessional standards, loyalties and traditions on the one hand, and 
local needs, Church federation programs, and the rising spirit of 
Christian unity in communities on the other hand is becoming a 
real issue in Protestantism. Perhaps the best possible way to a solu- 
tion is through the co-ordination of efforts in communities through 
denominational executives. And it may be that our conception of 
Christian unity in communities must conceive of unity in terms of 
parallel efforts on the part of denominations and local Churches 
rather than in terms of a United Church. 

A third problem which the Council dealt with in its biennium 
was that of the proposal of the Congregational Christian Church's 
General Council, which was supported by the International Conven- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ, requesting the Federal Council to call 
a plenary session of American churchmen to consider the possibility 
of closer union of American denominations which already accord 
one another mutual recognition of ministers and sacraments. The 
United Lutheran Church opposed any such promotion of Christian 
unity on the part of the Federal Council, since that Church holds 
that the Council is an instrument for the expression of whatever 
unity the constituent members have with one another. The calling 
of such a plenary session was left to the executive committee on con- 
dition that the replies from the various denominations invited would 
warrant such action. In case but a few of the constituent denomina- 
tions should wish such a plenary session on closer union, it was 
deemed wise not to issue the final invitation. 

Several other features are worthy of note. Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, 
general secretary of the Council, gave an inspiring and competent 
statement regarding the nature and work of the Council. Among 
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but other things he stated that the Council is a manifestation to the 
juite world of the unity which really exists among Christians; a fellowship 
ure. of those who believe in Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour; a 
vex common Protestant front in support of the priceless heritage of the 
rde- Reformation; an instrument of Church co-operation and not of 
wer union; an instrument for a combined witness of the Christian faith 
t in as it must be applied to the life of the world; a channel for the rela- 
7 in tion of the Churches to the world-wide Church; and an instrument 





to help local Churches to develop a common strategy in relation to 
the communities in which they are set. 






















cen Seven of the constituent denominations have approved the plan 
und to merge the various interdenominational Protestant agencies, ex- 
of cept that of international missions, into one National Council of 
ya Churches of Christ in America. 
lu- Perhaps the greatest impression made upon the ‘delegates as well 
gh as upon many of the people who attended the public gatherings was 
of that made by Pastor Niemdller and his wife. The former spoke in 
of his quiet yet clear way to a gathering of over four thousand people 
1es in the First Presbyterian Church, and again to a group of over five 
thousand people at the closing meeting of the Council. Those who 
im saw and heard this man, who had been imprisoned for eight years, 
1's were deeply moved by his presence and above all by his messages. 
n- He is incurably ecumenical, made so by his prison experiences and 
ll his faith in Jesus Christ. Never will those who heard his first mes- 
ty sage to Americans forget his confession of war-guilt on behalf of 
‘d himself and his people. Nor can anyone who heard him ever think 
le of Jesus Christ in terms of a single denominational tradition. 
n Sensing that Christianity today must make contact with the lay- 
ls men if it would make an impact upon the common life, the Council 
T elected Mr. Charles Taft, an Episcopalian, a lawyer, a statesman, as 
g its next president. Bishop Stamm, representing the new Evangeli- 
, cal United Brethern Church, and hence a symbol of Christian unity, 
1 as well as a warm-hearted Christian and competent theologian, was 





elected as the new vice-president. 





NEW APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The Church of England in Canada proposed to the United 
Church that negotiations be started looking forward to a union of 
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the two Churches. The United Church immediately responded. 
Two committees have been at work for sometime with the result 
that a statement has been formulated which has received the ap- 
proval of both Church assemblies. 

The plan calls for a recognition of the genuineness of the minis- 
tries of both Churches. Ministers from one Church, after proper 
instruction, may be ordained by the other without any reflection 
upon the former ordination. Neither Church is passing judgment 
upon the other regarding the “validity” or “regularity” of orders. 
A minister receiving ordination is not passing from one Church to 
another; he is receiving a fuller ministry by taking another ordina- 
tion that is genuine. 

There is no change in the ordination service of either Church. 
And there is full recognition given to the fact that a minister who 
is ordained in either Church has received ordination. 

Nothing is said in this plan about the union of Churches or con- 
gregations. Nothing is said about a new ordination, or about a 
higher and a lower ordination. ‘This is an exchange of ordinations 
and ministries. It is a new venture in what might be termed minis- 
terial fraternization. “The two communions carry on as before in 
polity and worship, and, with diocesan or presbyterial authority, 
ministers may serve both communions. 

It is a gain to have two ministries mutually recognized as genuine. 
It is also something new to start the process of Church union with 
ministerial recognition. It is an advantage to have a minister who 
may serve Churches in both Communions. It may be that such a 
procedure will change the leadership climate and attitude so that 
in several decades union would be possible. 

A second approach to Church unity is suggested by Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a sermon preached in St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge, England. He frankly admitted that no Church 
should or would at present merge its identity in a newly constituted 
union. He pled for an interchange of fellowship, prayer and 
thought, between all Churches, especially in the Sacrament of the 
Communion. 

Dr. Fisher realizes that it is around the theology of the ministry 
that the greatest tensions exist. Schemes of reunion are unually 
constitutional, he admitted, and they are hardly capable of success, 
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especially where the Church of England is involved, since it is estab- 
lished, and it has tensions within its own household. 

Dr. Fisher feels that there must be a further process of assimila- 
tion, of growing alike, among Christians. Full communion be- 
tween Churches does not mean that they are identical in all ways, 
but that there are no barriers to the exchange of their ministries and 
ministers. Full communion demands that the ministries of both 
Churches are acknowledged as possessing not only the inward call 
of the Spirit, but also the authority which each Church in conscience 
requires. 

Let the non-episcopal Churches, says the Archbishop, take the 
episcopacy and try it out on their own ground! The differences re- 
garding the essential principles of the Scriptures, the creeds, the 
sacraments, and indeed of the ministry itself, are not such as to for- 
bid full communion. 

These proposals of Dr. Fisher supplement those of the Canadian 
Churches, by asking that the work of Christian union start not only 
with ministerial fraternization, but with assimilation through inter- 
change of fellowship among the laity in prayer, worship, and the 
Sacrament, and that the special episcopal ministry be not imposed 
upon non-episcopal Churches, but that they try it out for them- 
selves in their own households. 

These proposals may not solve our real difficulties at once, but 
they are offered in a fine spirit, and they acknowlege the contribu- 
tion of all Churches to the whole Church of Jesus Christ. Surely, 
the holy catholic Church cannot be less than any one of the Churches! 
And it may be that in the fellowship of worship, in the Sacrament of 
Communion, Christian unity is to be found! Perhaps we have 
been working at Christian unity in the wrong way. 


UNESCO AND CHRISTIANITY 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization was formally launched in Paris during December, 1946, after 
a preparatory commission had worked for a year to draft a statement 
regarding the Organization’s purpose and task. Its major objective 
is to cultivate a far-sighted concern for human welfare and an under- 
standing among the nations. It hopes to cultivate the bases of peace. 
There are projects in its work dealing with education, mass com- 
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munication, libraries and museums, the natural sciences, the human 
sciences, and the creative arts. One commission is concerned with 
the rehabilitation of war-devastated areas. The fundamental aim 
of UNESCO is to provide equality of opportunity for all peoples, 
by diffusing knowlege and culture to those who lack them, through 
literature, mass educational methods, and the “free flow of ideas.” 
It is regarded by some as a “cultural international.” Thus the 
crises which occur from time to time in history may be avoided; and | 
human welfare, mutual respect and understanding may be furthered. 

Dr. J. H. Oldham thinks that this new organization may “become 
the most distinguished deliberative body in the world, drawing to 
itself the most eminent and influential intellectual leaders of all 
countries.”” If this is so, it is incumbent upon the Churches to think 
through their relation to this secular ecumenical venture. The 
Churches cannot remain aloof to such a body which seeks to deal 
with the promotion of human welfare, the building of peace, and 
the rehabilitation of human personality. 

Already the UNESCO is being criticized. One observer rates it 
“idealistic,” because it does not conform to the pattern of “dialectic 
materialism.” In short, it is too romantic and lacks a realistic 
understanding of the post-war world. Others, especially those who 
have seen the document used in the Paris meeting of February of 
this year, deplore the lack of reference to religion in UNESCO. 
However, the officials of this organization are not unmindful of 
religion, but they realize that in attempting to reach all people less 
than one-half of whom are Christians, they cannot align themselves 
with any one faith. 

Then, how can the Churches exercise their responsibility in this 
significant body? It would not be wise to ask that the religious 
bodies have official representatives in UNESCO. This would prac- 
tically associate religion with official delegates, and make religion 
simply one interest among others. In this way, the various religions 
could hardly form a united bloc within the organization. It is far 
better to insist upon the practice of Christian vocationalism on the 
part of those who hold positions in UNESCO. Dr. Oldham’s sug- 
gestion is sound, namely, that the influence of the Churches will be 
most effectively exerted through individual Christians, lay or cleri- 
cal, appointed by their governments on the basis of competence. It 
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is the duty of the Churches to be very clear about what they want, 
and to seek to train the laity for special tasks in the world’s work. 

The UNESCO, and all other agencies which deal with people of 
other religions and of no religion, cannot be conducted along ex- 
plicitly Christian lines. And while the Christians who work in 
these agencies must know the absolute demands of the Christian 
Gospel and have a sense of the irreconcilable conflict between the 
Christian and the secular way of life, they must participate in the 
discussion about ultimate questions of life and destiny in freedom 
and honesty, and in the hope that out of such ‘‘creative controversy” 
there may come mutual understanding and a tempering of the work 
in these agencies which will make their efforts more Christian. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution which Christians can make to 
UNESCO, and other such agencies, is to resist the imposition of 
any ideology which is inimical to true human welfare and to criti- 
cize assumptions which would lead to a disruption or disintegration 
of human personality. 

In the process of world reconstruction it is inevitable that the 
United Nations need something like UNESCO to bring about a 
deeper reconstruction of life on a world scale. And since the 
Churches are also interested in the same problems, it is most essential 
that they watch UNESCO and grant it a place in the agencies for 
the building of a better world order. But the Churches must first 
understand what they mean by world order, by ecumenicity, and 
by human welfare. They must also raise up a generation of ecu- 
menicists and train a number of laymen who shall be able to enter 
into so-called “secular’’ agencies with spiritual intelligence, mature 
wisdom, and clear conviction. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


FAITH AND REASON, by Nels F. S. Ferré. 251 pp. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 

De Buffon’s oft quoted dictum that “the style is the man himself” could 
hardly have better illustration than this volume. Those of its readers 
who know Professor Ferré, and have rejoiced in, and profited by, his 
abounding vitality, his zestful interest in every problem of thought in 
our time, his overflowing friendliness which makes him so quick to ap- 
preciate, and to learn from, the other man’s view, will meet him again— 
and be immensely stimulated again—on almost every page. Such a one 
will yield himself happily to the lively energy of the book, and will not 
be ‘“‘put off” by the many awkwardnesses of terminology and infelicities 
of expression; by the sentences left, as it were, in the molten state in which 
they first flowed from the fire of the writer’s mind (some of them, I fear, 
really slipshod English); by the bustling on from one point to the next, 
with the transition of thought left in partial obscurity; by the introduc- 
tion of new terms without careful and precise definition or illustration 
(such as, e.g., the crucial term “‘whole-response” or “depth-response”’ or 
“depth-reaction,” or again the equally crucial term “existential ulti- 
mate”); by the piling up of phrases and similes so that the understanding 
is impeded rather than helped (e.g., on page 151 where we are told that 
the “reflexive superspective” standard of religious truth is “the perspec- 
tive from the most high. It is the regulative pattern, the dominant 
motif, the molding form, the all-shaping principle of interpretation. It 
is the centre of the focus of religious seeing. It is the main stream of 
process. It is the main outline of the theme. It is the central structure 
of the thesis. It is the most important cross-roads of all thinking. It is 
the final, fulfilling dimension. It is the main fuse which lets the rest of 
the fuses work”). Even the occasional mixed metaphor (such as that in 
the statement, made on page 89, that “Disintegrative sophism still raises 
its devouring head selling half-truths for whole-truth and leading many 
astray’’) will but serve to renew the impression of hearing the author him- 
self speak; for it is in the improvisations of energetic speech that one’s 
metaphors are apt to mix themselves, and even to gain a little from the 
mixing. 

To wish that the style were different may, therefore, be to wish that the 
author would do the impossible and be other than himself, and perhaps, 
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in effect, that the book should be less lively and forceful than it is. Nev- 
ertheless, one may dare to express the hope that Professor Ferré, in the 
books which he promises yet to give us (this is the first of a series on the 
Christian Faith, and is itself what the Germans call a “first half-volume”— 
how good, by the way, that an English-speaking theologian should thus 
seek to give us a “Dogmatik” on a grand scale!), might exercise a little 
more care in the choice and definition of terms, in the pruning and revi- 
sion of sentences, in what may be called stylistic self-examination, i.e., 
asking oneself whether this or that sentence or sequence of sentences— 
clear enough no doubt to the writer—could be any other than obscure or 
ambiguous to a critical reader. For Professor Ferré has so much to say 
that is true and important and needs to be said. No doubt things cannot 
be made simpler than they are, and a thinker who goes as deep as Pro- 
fessor Ferré does has a right to expect unwavering attention from his read- 
ers; but it is a great pity when they are made more difficult than necessary, 
and it is precisely the careful and critical reader who may find himself, 
even when generally sympathetic with the author’s thesis (still more, of 
course, when not) continually “‘put off.” Moreover, it is clear that Pro- 
fessor Ferré can write with clarity and that restraint which increases power 
rather than diminishes it. There are, for example, sections in the chap- 
ter on the “Circle of Science” which are admirable in their clarity and 
force. The article, too, on “Faith and Reason,” which the author con- 
tributed to Christendom and here reprints as Appendix A, is an admira- 
bly clear résumé of the argument of the whole book. It might indeed 
have been put at the beginning rather than at the end: it should be read 
first. 

Professor Ferré seeks to lay the epistemological foundations of his ex- 
position of the Christian faith to be given in later volumes: in this he re- 
veals a just perception of a central issue in the presentation of that faith 
to more thoughtful contemporary minds as well as to those which, not so 
thoughtful, are affected, directly or indirectly, by the “spirit of the time” 
which the former do so much to create. It is his perception of this issue, 
and his treatment of it, which mark the importance of the book. To put 
it roughly, the modern mind, in so far as it thinks about such matters at 
all, is epistemologically worried. On the one hand it is as convinced as 
ever that reasoned thought is the only sure guide to the truth that we 
have, amidst all the forces—sociological, psychological, economic—which 
influence belief; and it still sees in the activities of what is vaguely called 
science the only trustworthy method of such reasoned thought (with per- 
haps philosophy as a useful, ancillary discipline provided it confines itself 
to the criticism of the concepts, and the relating of the separate fields, of 
scientific enquiry, and attempts no flights into speculative world views). 
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On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a growingly disquieted feeling 
that if this is all we have to guide us, we are in a sorry state; for science 
and philosophy seem incapable by themselves of guiding and controlling 
men (including scientists and philosophers) on the issues about which 
decisions have continually to be made. Such decisions not only have to 
be made before science and philosophy are ready with the answers, but 
always they seem to imply or presuppose a “faith” which goes beyond 
anything that science or philosophy could ever on its premises fully 
justify. Moreover, there is a growing awareness that trust in reason it- 
self, even when reason is narrowly restricted to laboratory method, rests 
on a species of “faith” which is of an extra-scientific kind. A sense of the 
limitations of “reason,” and yet an undiminished confidence that if we 
follow any other guide we have no protection against errors, which, how- 
ever full of emotional force and satisfaction, will have all the dire conse- 
quences of error—this constitutes the epistemological worry of our time. 

If this be a true diagnosis, it follows that neither (a) a presentation of 
Christian truth which is too accommodating to the claims and methods 
of scientists and philosophers (the error of modernism), nor (b) one which 
ignores those claims in an arrogant “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude (the tend- 
ency of some of the traditionalist and neo-orthodox groups), nor (c) one 
which assumes an epistemological position (however just) without thor- 
oughly discussing it vis-a-vis science and philosophy, will meet the case. 
Professor Ferré’s book is a sustained endeavor to avoid each of these 
errors, and to present a well-founded epistemology which so understands 
“reason” that science, philosophy, and religion may all be subsumed un- 
der it, in such wise that each is left in full possession of its distinctive field 
and is under temptation neither to stray outside its proper competence 
nor yet to isolate itself from the work of the others. Thus it becomes 
possible to give due place to science and philosophy (and to pursue these 
activities, if such should be a man’s calling) and at the same time to be a 
religious believer, without any departure from the “over-all” claim of 
“reason” and any loss of inward integrity. 

The problem of the right meaning and use of the term ‘‘reason”’ in 
relation on the one hand to the “public’’ knowledge increasingly built 
up by science, and on the other hand to the truth-claim of religion, which, 
concerned as it is with feelings and valuations and insights which go be- 
yond the empirically verifiable, seems as far off as ever from establishing 
itself in a like public and universal way, is, of course, an old one. But it 
needs to be tackled afresh in the new environment of thought and experi- 
ence which every new age brings. Professor Ferré’s treatment certainly 
has the virtue of freshness in a high degree, and since it combines with 
this a scholar’s knowledge and use of the best contemporary thought (par- 
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ticularly that of Whitehead and of the “existentialists’’), it would be fool- 
ish for anybody, who is at all interested in these matters and is willing to 
do some hard thinking about them, to neglect it, in spite of the defects of 
style referred to above. 

Critically to traverse the course of the argument is impossible in a short 
review, the more so because some of it is acknowledged to be incomplete 
without the second half-volume. But perhaps I may refer to one diffi- 
culty of which I was more than once conscious, though I am generally in 
agreement with the author's position. It seemed to me that whenever 
Professor Ferré speaks of “religion” he is really speaking of Christianity; 
in other words, the statements he makes about religion are manifestly 
true of Christianity, but are assumed to be true of religion in general. 
No doubt Professor Ferré could justify the assumption, and no doubt it is 
true also that in any case one cannot write about religion except out of 
the heart of one’s own faith. But in default of any explicit facing of 
these issues the argument at times gives the impression of being seriously 
incomplete and even of special pleading. 

On page 93, line 9, a word seems to have been omitted, and on page 
177, line 21, “hole” should read “whole.” 

HERBERT H. FARMER 
Westminster College, Cambridge, England 


Eyes oF Faitu, A Study in the Biblical Point of View, by Paul Sevier 
Minear. 307 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1946. $3.00. 
In his opening words the author tells us that “this is a book about per- 

spectives.”” Now the word perspective is derived from the Latin perspi- 

cere, “to look at” or “to look through.” For a true understanding of 

Biblical perspective it is necessary to observe the precise difference be- 

tween these two applications of the word. We may look at a statue and 

we may look at a building, whereas we must look through a painting. 

When viewing a building, for instance, we change the perspective as 

often as we change our position. Near at hand the building looms 

large. Viewed from a distance it takes its place among other buildings. 

But with a picture the perspective never changes. It has been fixed by 

the painter's point of viewing. We may reject the painter’s views but if 

we would see what he sees we must stand where he stands. So too we 
must envisage the Biblical perspective. To see through the Bible, that 
is, to adopt the Biblical point of view, requires biblically-focused eyes; 
hence the title, Eyes of Faith. 

This book assumes that there is “a recoverable unity in the outer and 
inner dimensions of Biblical experience” (p. 1). For this reviewer, the 
author has justified the soundness of this assumption not only by his clear 
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and incisive exposition but also by the testimony of his own personal ex- 
perience. He professes to have been drawn into the magnetic field of 
Biblical experience and away from his own initial prejudices, and even 
against his own personal inclinations, by the persuasiveness of the Biblical 
perspective, as viewed through eyes of faith. Hence he has not attempted 
here to construct a Biblical theology. He is far more interested in that 
which the Bible envisions and requires than in stating formally what it 
teaches. He shows what it means to participate personally in Biblical 
experience when the “strange” view seen by the Biblical prophet and 
apostle is re-created. The moral urgency of this prophetic, apostolic wit- 
ness to God confronts every individual with the crucial dilemma of Bibli- 
cal perspective: ‘“To see or not to see.” 

The exposition as a whole falls into four main parts and an epilogue. 
In Part One the author considers the angle from which the Biblical per- 
spective is viewed. He does not maintain that all the writers of the Bible 
shared a unity of views, but he shows how they had a single point of view- 
ing. Each man of the Bible necessarily represented his own particular 
life situation (Sitz im Leben). But considered from the angle of God's 
approach to them in personal communication, all shared one angle of vi- 
sion (Sitz im Glauben). This unique experience involved various types 
of awareness as God “visited” and “called” them, namely, personal deci- 
sion and conflict; the sense of community, of time, and of destiny. Each 
of these types of experience is treated by Dr. Minear in a single chapter. 

Since he can see only God’s works, but not their Author, man becomes 
involved in tensions which the dilemmas of faith provoke. The author, 
therefore, proceeds to examine the character of man’s relation to God's 
revelatory act under the title ‘““The Focus of Vision” (Part Two). Dr. 
Minear’s use of concrete language, which contributes so essentially to the 
readability of this book, is consistently matched by his pictorial chapter 
titles. For instance, “God Conceals His Word” (Chapter 8) is a study of 
God’s “hiddenness’’; ‘God Reveals His Will to the Prophets” (Chapter 9) 
examines the knowledge which God’s spokesmen receive for transmission; 
“The Prophet Speaks Parables” (Chapter 10) considers the form of the 
prophet’s message; “Signs Witness to the Word” (Chapter 11) describes 
the medium of prophetic revelation. 

In Part Three the author turns to “The Horizons of Vision” disclosed 
by the unique angle of Biblical perspective to the man with eyes of 
faith. Four types of events which characterize this historical panorama 
are treated. They are “covenant-making, covenant-breaking, covenant- 
restoring, and covenant-fulfilling events” (p. 218). Their significance to 
the prophet depends upon the quality of his response. It has always been 
an exacting and precarious task to differentiate between true prophetic 
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experience and its false or specious forms. Naturally enough Dr. Mine- 
ar’s approach at this point is more difficult to follow. Nevertheless it 
proves to be extraordinarily rewarding. The subtle and elusive line be- 
tween prophecy and apocalyptic appears in much clearer light when 
viewed as a problem “of decision and suffering” rather than as a problem 
“of thought and speculation” (p. 239). Thus the nature of Biblical 
eschatology is illuminated by the character of Biblical experience. 

Under the aspect of Messiah’s coming the New Testament apostle sees 
the perspective of the faithful revolutionized. This requires “The Re- 
vision of Vision” (Part Four). All the possible “radii of the disciple’s ex- 
perience,” as, for example, death and life, freedom and fellowship, mem- 
ory and hope, are now seen in terms of the center and circumference of 
Christ’s Kingdom. Thus interpreted Christian faith is seen to be not 
“something self-produced, but rather a newly defined self which God cre- 
ates” (p. 294). 

It may be safely predicted that this book will come to be recognized as 
a landmark in the history of Biblical interpretation. It shows what a dif- 
ference is made when one really sees the Bible through biblically-focused 
eyes. It describes the Biblical perspective with remarkable fidelity and 
power. 

HowarD TILLMAN KUuIST 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICAL THINKING, by Dorothy M. Emmet. 238 
pp. New York, Macmillan and Company, 1946. $3.00. 

Miss Emmet, who is Reader in Philosophy in the University of Man- 
chester, is known to philosophers in this country as the author of White- 
head’s Philosophy of Organism. The present volume grows out of her 
conviction that “we are at the end of a period of metaphysical thinking; 
and the proper method and scope of a new constructive movement of 
metaphysics, in relation to logic, science and religion, has yet to be deter- 
mined.” She believes that metaphysics employs an “analogical” way of 
thinking. Starting from the discernment of a significant relationship in 
experience, it extends analogically the conceptual expression of such a 
relationship “‘as a co-ordinating idea, in terms of which further ranges of 
experience may be interpreted” or a judgment may be made concerning 
the nature of the “reality” which transcends experience. It is to the 
working out of this thesis concerning the method of metaphysics rather 
than to the construction of a system of metaphysics that the book is 
devoted. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters of the book to theologians are 
those which deal with the use of analogy in scientific, historical, and theo- 
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logical thought. After a thoughtful criticism of the realist and idealist 
theories of perception, Miss Emmet’s own view of perception is presented. 
It seems to be a kind of synthesis of realism, idealism, and Whitehead. 
With realism, it recognizes the existence of a reality that “transcends” 
our experience. With Whitehead, it insists that “the actual characters 
of the environing events are not directly known but indirectly inferred 
through the character of its [the organism’s] sensory responses.” With 
idealism, it holds that we can know an object only by a conceptual activ- 
ity of interpretation, but it regards this as a “symbolizing” activity which 
“seeks to understand a thing by expressing or seeing it simplified in terms 
of another.” For perceptual experience, she thinks, involves both re- 
sponse to events and objects which transcend experience and interpreta- 
tion of them by symbolic forms. 

Similarly, scientific thought deals with a real world beyond our expe- 
rience but is forced to use symbols or analogies in the form of “models” 
to interpret it. There is an interesting refutation of the idealist conten- 
tion of Eddington and Cassirer that science is concerned only with rela- 
tions of symbols constructed by the mind to correlate sense impressions, 
on the ground that special facts such as the “irreversibility” of what Ed- 
dington calls ‘““Time’s Arrow,” i.e., entropy, are simply given. At the 
same time, it is insisted that scientific symbols do not “represent” things 
in any simple way and that the mechanism of the older physics which at- 
tempted to exhibit qualitative differences as quantitative ones is not the 
last word but must be supplemented by concepts such as that of “field.” 
Thus, we have to assume “things” independent of our minds, but there 
need not be an “identity of structure” between them and the “intellectual 
constructions” we use to interpret them. What is necessary for science is 
not that our knowledge of things be a “‘literal’’ representation, but that it 
be “‘systematic” and thus enable us “to predict accurately and bring co- 
herence into further ranges of otherwise disconnected observations.” 

The principle behind this view of perceptual and scientific knowledge 
is that “mind is not a mirror, but a selective and interpretative activity 
which builds up symbolic constructions,” and that this activity grows out 
of the total experience of an organism which is “responsive to processes 
acting upon it.” This prepares us for the argument that religious and 
metaphysical thought is also analogical or symbolic in character. The 
treatment of religious symbols is especially interesting. Such symbols 
“have been created out of forms of response of the human mind in cer- 
tain basic kinds of experience which have impressed themselves as of spe- 
cial significance,” e.g., the experience of participation in and continuity 
with a life and power beyond our own or that of our own finiteness in 
contrast with a “Wholly Other” beyond the grasp of our categories. 
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Since these symbols cannot give a “literal and direct representation” of 
the Transcendent, the “Way of Negation” must qualify the “Way of Af- 
firmation” if we are to use them without idolatry or crude anthropo- 
morphism. Since a religious symbol like Light or Height “presents an 
analogue of the transcendent in the forms of the phenomenal, of the 
infinite in the finite,” it must also “point to something qualitatively other 
which stands beyond it.’”” Miss Emmet recognizes that we must have 
“direct knowledge to guide the selection and disciplining of our analo- 
gies” if they are to be “appropriate” rather than “arbitrary.” 

In her discussion of theology and its relation to philosophy, Miss Em- 
met attacks the “anti-philosophical theology” of the Barthian school 
which centers theology in an exposition of a revelation wholly distinct 
from philosophy and religious experience alike. How, on this basis, she 
asks, can there be any point of contact between philosophy and theology? 
Philosophy must raise the question of the “criterion of revelation” and 
ask for the “evidence” that there has been a revelation. But neo-ortho- 
doxy insists that revelation cannot be judged by any higher authority 
than itself, especially by “reason and conscience, those all-too-human and 
perverted tools.” On these terms there can be “no real communication 
on ultimate questions” between theologians and philosophers. Again, 
she refuses to allow that revelation is a “kind of direct knowledge not 
conditioned by the various symbolic forms of interpretation which under- 
lie other kinds of knowledge.” If revelation is in “events” rather than 
“propositions,” as she holds, “it is clear that no body of Scriptures or dog- 
matic formulations can be taken as finally authoritative, except in the 
sense that they are the classical documents of a religious tradition.” 
Moreover, faith is not different in kind from those “intuitive convictions” 
or “total assertions” which arise in response to “the character of some- 
thing as a whole,” though it differs from them in that it has to do with 
“what concerns us most deeply.” 

It is clear from all of this that Miss Emmet deplores the tendency of 
neo-orthodox theology to cut itself off from philosophy. She sees clearly 
the distinctive task of a theology which is bound up with the life and ex- 
istence of the Church and develops an historic tradition springing from 
the life and message of its Founder. “A philosopher, on the other hand,” 
she says, “can speak from no authority save that of the intrinsic cogency 
of his thought. . . . His concern is to build up a way of thinking through 
critical clarification. . . . The individual thinker, therefore, needs to be 
conscious of the massiveness of the historic tradition, with its accumulated 
experience, although he must keep his independence of mind over against 

it.” In carrying on their distinctive tasks, neither theologian nor philos- 
opher should accuse the other of intellectual pride, for pride is a human 
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failing found in both alike and neither can claim to have “an absolute 
mode of thought.” Thus, Miss Emmet seeks to defend both the value 
of a theology based on a historic revelation and the right of philosophy to 
examine critically the evidence for such a revelation. 

Moreover, the meaning of an historic revelation is not to be appre- . 
hended directly by a faith that is beyond reason. An historic event has 
“meaning” in relation to the interpretative activity which it stimulates in 
us, so that history as we know it is always a ‘thought structure” and must 
be distinguished from “what really happened.” This means that, while 
history depends upon “some selective judgment of importance,” we can- 
not assume without examination that any particular “selective judgment” 
has been rightly made. Thus, we cannot accept the view that ‘‘a form of 
faith gives us the spectacles through which we can see events, and that 
without spectacles we could not see at all." Miss Emmet seems to be 
making a plea here that we should recognize the necessity of a “selective 
judgment” of what is “important” in history, but that every such judg- 
ment is fallible. Thus, a “philosophy of history” like Hegel’s or a “‘sa- 
cred history” like St. Augustine’s is valuable, but it must be judged like 
the analogies of metaphysics as a “total judgment” which “could only 
properly be made by a transcendent mind which could evaluate it [the 
process of history] as a whole.” 

Like religious judgments, the basic metaphysical judgments are “‘judg- 
ments of importance and significance” and “are derived predominantly 
from some particular type of experience, e.g., intellectual, aesthetic or 
moral, which has seemed to provide a clue in terms of which a Weltan- 
schauung or philosophical attitude could be developed . . . according 
to canons of consistency and comprehensiveness.” But Miss Emmet 
makes no grandiose claims for metaphysics in Hegelian fashion. It 
should “attempt to see life steadily; but it cannot see it as a whole, sub 
specie aeternitatis. . . . Metaphysical theories can only be ‘compositions,’ 
products of the mind's form-creating power, and born in particular types 
of selective experience.” 

This is true, but Miss Emmet does not answer very satisfactorily the 
question as to how what is most “important” for metaphysics is to be 
determined in a way that is final but not arbitrary. She grants that the 
philosopher would have to have some “direct apprehension of the in- 
trinsic nature of transcendent reality” in order to know what is most “im- 
portant” for understanding reality as a whole. But she explicitly denies 
the possibility of such a ‘direct apprehension” and asserts that all knowl- 
edge of reality must be indirect and symbolic. Is this not the weakest 
point in her theory of theology and metaphysics? She has shown effec- 
tively the analogical, symbolic nature of thinking in science and meta- 
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physics as well as in theology. This is highly important for the theo- 
logian, because it prevents him from being overawed by the claims of 
science and philosophy to know reality “as it really is” and also from be- 
ing too dogmatic in his own claims for theology. But Christian theol- 
ogy depends upon the faith that there has been a “direct apprehension 
of the intrinsic nature of transcendent reality” given to man in an his- 
toric revelation; and the possibility of a Christian philosophy or meta- 
physics depends upon the same faith for its insight into what is most 
“important.” Miss Emmet is right in saying that this revelation must 
be critically examined by the reason and conscience and tested by the 
experience of the philosopher. But if it stands this test, what is to pre- 
vent the philosopher from making it the source of a Christian philosophy? 

If this is sound, the mutual opposition Miss Emmet feels between the- 
ology based upon an historic revelation and philosophy based upon no 
authority but reason might be overcome. For every philosophy must 
have its starting point in some illuminating experience that seems most 
“important” but cannot be proved to be so, as she herself says. Why 
may not the Christian experience of God in Christ furnish such a starting- 
point? She does not deny this possibility, but neither does she assert it; 
and to the end she leaves the impression of a serious and fundamentally 
religious mind groping for a starting point but uncertain whether any 
starting point can be fully trusted. In this respect she is typical of many 
of the more serious philosophers of our time. 

GerorcE F. THOMAS 

Princeton University 


REVELATION AND REASON, by Emil Brunner. Translated by Olive Wyon. 

440 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1946. $4.50. 

Whenever Brunner writes a major work, it is a theological event. To 
me he is one of the most all-around Christian writers of our time. I 
have gone through this volume three times, once several years ago in 
German, then in page proof, and now as published. My settled opin- 
ion is that though Brunner hardly has all that it takes to meet our mod- 
ern problems, yet he has so much to say of critical importance and wise 
insight, that for any alert thinker to miss reading him is a distinct mis- 
fortune. 

Revelation and Reason has two major parts: the nature of revelation, 
and the truth of revelation. The first part deals with revelaton as origin 
and as history, with the witness to it by Scripture, Church, and Spirit, and 
with revelation as fulfilment. The second part discusses doubt, other 
religions, the naturalistic interpretation of religion, Biblical faith and 
criticism, science, moralism, rational theology, and Christian philosophy. 
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The main lines of emphasis are that revelation must be Biblical, not 
literally or doctrinally, but as the living response to God's revelation in 
Jesus Christ as agape, that is, as unmerited grace available only to faith’s 
encounter with the living God; that we must start with revelation and not 
reason; that when we start with man’s natural reason, revelation is impos- 
sible and absurd; that when we start with revelation, reason is set free for 
its full work; that this full work includes the exposing of the fallacies of 
the modern presuppositions as to the meaning of existence and includes 
the providing of a free and full reason for the appreciation of God's gen- 
eral work in creation and the right use of it to his glory and humanity's 
true help. This general point of view is well taken and well done. 

The strong points of the book include a forthright stress on the Bibli- 
cal foundation of Christian faith, albeit a bit 4 la Kierkegaard; the com- 
prehensiveness of the plan and the soundness of the proceedings; the 
careful and ample references, especially to three main Reformers, Calvin, 
Luther, and Zwingli; the sparkling gems of insight, diamonds well-cut 
into literary form; and an open attitude toward our actual problems and 
a keen understanding of them. This combination of Biblical faith, 
sound scholarship, and openness to the need of dealing with our actual 
problems in their terms while not on their terms is exceptionally strong 
in Brunner—while added to it are his many-sidedness and his deep per- 
sonal devotion. 

The question I ask mainly is concerning his double use of reason: as 
utterly incapable of grasping revelation or altogether capable of grasping 
it. The question is not merely concerning reason before and after the 
revelation, objectively speaking. It is concerning before and after sur- 
rendering to God. In that case should not the natural man and the 
spiritual man be opposing entities rather than reason and revelation? 
Reason, as used, is ever on man’s side; revelation, on God’s. ‘Therefore 
wrong reason can be put over against right reason and false revelation 
over against the true, but not reason as such over against revelation. 
This is an illegitimate mixing of the form and content of reason. 

Reason as such has no content. Its content depends upon the way it 
is used by man and by what it finds in history to use. Revelation is never 
intrinsically impossible to reason. It is either not found and understood 
by man, else grasped confusedly and with contradictions in history, or 
else understood more or less clearly but not accepted by the natural man 
who then abuses reason by rationalizing his refusal of revelation. Be- 
cause of Brunner’s desire to show the impossibility of reason’s finding 
revelation he is led to a false restriction of reason to universal form and 
recurrence, reason being unable to deal with any individuality, happen- 
ing, time, personal experience, etc.; he is led to exclude arbitrarily the 
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historic revelation as totally ungraspable by reason, even its central mean- 
ing of God’s unconditional forgiveness; to deal abruptly with the differ- 
ence between revelation and natural reason as though there were no 
stages of grasping the revelation before surrender; and to a too easy free- 
ing of reason by faith after the surrender, as though there were no real 
external contradictions to the revealed purpose on the basis of facts as 
they are. 

This confusion is in part due to Brunner’s part-thinking and his par- 
tial definition of reason, but also due to his severe reaction against proc- 
ess and the problems of process. He wants to break clean through this 
bewitching presupposition of the modern world. The only trouble is 
that in so doing he also breaks with the fuller truth of history and ex- 
perience. God works immensely through the gradual processes of na- 
ture and history. Because Brunner underestimates this work, faith and 
reason, sin and doubt, become equated outright. His “truth as encoun- 
ter” has given him a false I-thou relationship without the proper I-thou-it 
situation of created and historical experience. The direct experience of 
encounter between God and man must always be seen steadily against 
the background of the indirection of historic process. Thus doubt is 
due to objective as well as to subjective factors, to the process of learning, 
of coming to understand and accept freely God's way, as well as to a di- 
rect revolt against God. The limitations of reason are due to our his- 
toric situation, our unfinished and sin-affected process, as well as to lack 
of faith and obedience. 

This overstress on subjectivism and understress on the objective situa- 
tion, particularly that of process, are the biggest problems of the book. 
Another is a use of superlatives in certain contexts like “altogether above 
and beyond,” “totally dark,” “wholly other,” “infinitely distant,” etc., 
which in other contexts are considerably modified. Even if it is said 
that these absolutes are rightly used with regard to the condition of those 
outside the perspective of saving knowledge while the modified expres- 
sions are used from within in relation to general revelation, the two per- 
spectives have yet to be unified under some central Christian perspective 
and thus given their mutually meaningful language. We cannot get 
along with an “existential logic” unless there be a key to it in the dynamic 
relation of the existential perspective to the explanatory. 

The relation between the holiness and the love of God is still not 
cleared up adequately with Brunner. The question is whether God 
wants to remain in holiness precisely “the wholly other,” the absurd, even 
to our fullest reason lighted by revelation, or whether the incognito is 
actually removed by revelation. In some sections the extremer Kierke- 
gaard and Barth are present while in other parts revelation when ac- 
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cepted frees reason from what is otherwise absurd to the natural man. 
In the work it undertakes, however, the book is strong. It is at least 
an able confrontation of the Biblical faith with its many rivals and has 
vital significance especially on the subjective side of the problem. 
Nets F. S. Ferré 


Andover Newton Theological School 


THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN WESLEY, by William R. Cannon. 284 pp. 

New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. $2.50. 

In 1938, Methodism commemorated the one hundredth anniversary 
of what is known as Wesley’s Aldersgate Street experience—in a word, 
his evangelical conversion. The commemoration inspired a good many 
books on Wesley, written chiefly by Methodists. They included Um- 
phrey Lee, John Wesley and Modern Religion, F. J. McConnell, John 
Wesley, A. W. Harrison, Arminianism, George C. Cell, The Rediscovery 
of John Wesley, and, more recently, J. B. Green, John Wesley and Wil- 
liam Law, and Harold Lindstrém, Wesley and Sanctification, this latter a 
significant book out of Swedish Methodism. 

The book under review is a notable addition to this list. Dr. Cannon 
is a young Methodist scholar. He has written a study of the theology of 
Wesley which is a model of conciseness and comprehensiveness. Wesley 
was a prolific writer, and to understand his thought it is necessary to take 
account not only of his sermons and treatises, but also of his notes on the 
New Testament, his hymns, his journals, his letters, and his extensive li- 
brary of abridgements. The faithfullness with which Dr. Cannon did 
this heavy spadework is everywhere evident; but what is more to the 
point is the fact that he extracted from this mass of material a body of 
evangelical theology which is not only consistent in itself but is also a 
faithful interpretation of the material. 

Dr. Cannon’s procedure is simplicity itself. He properly believes that 
what was central in Wesley's theology was the doctrine of justification, 
and that justification was brought to completion only in sanctification. 
The first part of the book traces the growth of the doctrine of justification 
in Wesley’s own life and thought. The second part deals with the vari- 
ous theological and ethical concepts arising from the doctrine as finally 
formulated. The treatment of the subject reveals a marked clarity of 
judgment on the part of the author, due to a quite unusual gift of ob- 
jectivity. There are very few places in which his interpretation could 
be questioned, or in which they go beyond the evidence adduced. 

Attention is naturally given to the question of Wesley's relation to Cal- 
vinism. The late professor George C. Cell, in The Rediscovery of John 
Wesley, came very close to making Wesley a Calvinist. All that Cell ac- 
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tually proved was that both Calvin and Wesley were evangelical Chris- 
tians: he never proved that they were not apart, and irreconcilably apart, 
in respect of the famous Arminian “Five Points.” Wesley himself recog- 
nized that his doctrine of justification came to “the very edge of Calvin- 
ism,” and he might have added “of Lutheranism.” The very essence of 
evangelicalism is in the claim that justification is the free unmerited act 
of God's grace humbly accepted in trustful faith. The point at issue was 
never here: it lay rather with the extent and character of the operation 
of God's grace. Dr. Cannon is perfectly clear in his understanding of 
this issue: indeed, the chapter in which he deals with it (Chapter IV) is 
one of the most important chapters in the book. He is led to say: ““Wes- 
leyan thought and historic Calvinism . . . are not the same; and any at- 
tempt to equate them violates not only that movement in history in which 
Wesleyanism recognized (with regret, it is true) its own incompatibility 
with the Calvinism of Whitefield, but also certain fundamental principles 
which underlie each system and which give to each its peculiar character” 
(pp. 89, 90). Historical students of the two systems have always known 
this, and nothing is gained by evading it. 

Attention should also be called to Wesley's teaching concerning sin. 
Uninformed Methodists—and possibly others!—are fond of quoting Wes- 
ley’s definition: “Sin is the conscious violation of a known law of God,” 
as though that were all of it. But the whole presupposition of the doc- 
trines of justification and of the free grace of God is original sin! The 
cause of sin, said Wesley, is not in the will: it is in human nature itself. 
“The nature of sin in Wesleyan thought is the same as it is in the thought 
of Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. It is spiritual pride. . . . Pride as 
sin is prior to the deed which is its expression” (p. 193). Wesley was no 
Pelagian, but neither was he a thoroughgoing Augustinian, since he con- 
ceded to man power to play a part in his own salvation. “By the free 
grace of God given to all men alike at the very moment of birth, they 
are able to turn again to their Heavenly Father and to regain the privi- 
lege of which by nature they have been deprived” (p. 200). 

In 1925, a young Belgian priest, Maximin Piette, received from the 
Catholic University of Louvain, famous as a Thomistic center, a doctorate 
for a thesis under the title, John Wesley: Sa Reaction dans l’Evolution du 
Protestantisme. The thesis indicated that Wesley had moved out into a 
larger world, and was being recognized beyond the boundaries of Prot- 
estantism. It was an encouraging sign, the more so as Father Piette's 
book was astonishingly appreciative. May we not suppose, therefore, 
that there is something in Wesleyan tradition which is worth preserving? 


| At a time when the distinctive emphases in Luther and in Calvin are 


again commanding attention, it is well that those in Wesley should not 
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be overlooked. It may be that out of the three in combination will come 
a theology for the new evangelicalism which is now being born. Dr. 
Cannon’s book will serve this desideration in no small degree. 

Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE AMERICAN EpiscopAL Cuurcu, by E. Clowes 
Chorley. 501 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. $4.00. 
Of no American Church more than of the Protestant Episcopal, except 

perhaps the Presbyterian, is it true that study of its diverse groups or 
parties supplies the main key to its history. Therefore while Dr. Chorley 
has not intended to write a history of the Church, he goes a long illumi- 
nating way toward it. His title is exact, because the movements of his 
content are presented mainly through typical men. These speak to the 
reader for themselves, in much quotation. The author, historiographer 
of the Church, uses fullness of knowledge, gained from all possible 
sources. He fulfills his purpose of being “historical, not critical." He 
writes, not with detachment, for which he has too much sympathy, but 
with impartiality and understanding. 

A long chapter on the early Evangelical movement is specially welcome 
because its history is not now familiar and therefore its contribution to 
the character of the Church is not sufficiently appreciated. Beginning 
with a vivid portrayal of Devereux Jarratt of colonial Virginia, the 
“prophet,” the chapter goes on to the early Evangelical bishops, among 
them Griswold, Meade, Chase, to the doctrine, piety, and Church prac- 
tices of the movement, its educational institutions and missionary organi- 
zation. Parallel, alike proceeding from the revival of the Church in 
1811, arose the High Church movement. Describing the High Church 
“rediscovery and re-emphasis of the doctrine, discipline and worship of 
the Catholic Church,” Dr. Chorley inevitably gives first place to Hobart, 
to his uncompromising convictions and authority, extraordinarily active 
episcopal service and formative influence on a large part of the Church. 
This movement drew mainly from the Caroline divines; but Tractarian- 
ism from about 1840 strengthened it, and a sharp division in the Church 
resulted. Then out of the High Church movement and growing Tracta- 
rian power came Early Catholicism, among whose episcopal representa- 
tives were Whittingham of Maryland, Doane of New Jersey, and the 
influential home missionary, Kemper. Whereas the early High Church- 
men had “maintained a fine balance between ‘Evangelical Truth’ and 
‘Apostolic Order,’”” the early Catholic concern was one-sided, with “the 
doctrine of the church, apostolic succession, a sacrificial priesthood, the 
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Eucharist and the Real Presence.” The irrepressible opposition within 
the Church appears in “Clash and Conflict,” dealing with controversies, 
often acrimonious, scattered over the years before the Civil War. 

Coming to the Broad Church movement, Dr. Chorley finds “the Ameri- 
can sources . . . meager,” and resorts for characterization to the earlier 
English movement of this name. Despite the meagerness, he describes 
some of the best-known of American Episcopalians, Brooks, William R. 
Huntington, Greer, and Leighton Parks of our own time as typical of 
this movement, which finally over opposition from both High Church- 
men and Evangelicals won its way to vindication. Anglo-Catholicism, 
rising about the time of the Civil War, was “old-fashioned High Church- 
manship and Early Catholicism, with a large plus, both in doctrine and 
ritual,” so large that the earlier men would have disowned much. 
“Among the new notes sounded . . . were a larger emphasis on the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist; non-communicating at- 
tendance; fasting communion; reservation of the consecrated elements 
for the communion of the sick and for the purpose of adoration; unction; 
prayers for the departed and sacramental confession with private absolu- 
tion.” Under the leadership of three presbyters, Ewer, De Koven, and 
Ritchie, and later of Bishop Grafton, and under the influence of religious 
orders, the movement went to ritual heights significant for doctrine, “the 
intercession of the Saints and the Virgin Mary; the use of the Rosary; 
the placing of images in the churches; and the service of the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament.” In “The Passing of the Low Churchman” 
the author for the first time sounds rather critical. He describes “radi- 
cals’ among the Evangelicals who contended for changes in the Book of 
Common Prayer to clear it of what they considered sacerdotalism, some 
of whom formed in 1873 the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

Considering ‘““The Present and the Future,” Dr. Chorley finds that the 
party strife which he has been compelled to record is mostly gone and 
that with differences there is ‘‘a deep sense of fellowship.” He sees now 
two main bodies, Anglo-Catholics and Liberal Evangelicals. The former 
“may be sub-divided” into three groups, Conservative, Pro-Roman, which 
he considers small, and Liberal Catholic. The teaching of this third 
body he presents by English examples, particularly from Essays Catholic 
and Critical, but he regards this part of American Anglo-Catholicism as 
very strong. The Liberal Evangelicals, organized in their “Evangelical 
Fellowship,” inherit from the early Evangelicals and the Broad Church. 
Dr. Chorley reports ‘‘a growing kinship” between Liberal Evangelicals 
and Liberal Catholics. Their “main distinction” is in the doctrine of 
the Eucharist, and here he sees promise of rapprochement. 
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One somehow regrets that the author’s plan necessarily involved leav- 
ing the impression of a Church occupied far more with its own inner life 


than is true of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
RosBert HAstincs NICHOLS 


Union Theological Seminary 


ROAD TO REFORMATION: MARTIN LUTHER TO THE YEAR 1521, by Heinrich 
Boehmer. Translated by John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. Tap- 
pert. 449 pp. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1946. $4.00. 

The new orthodoxy, we sometimes forget, was firmly grounded in a 
significant revival of Reformation historical study. It was Roman Cath- 
olic scholars—particularly Janssen and Father Denifle—who gave the orig- 
inal impetus to this revival. Just as Luther himself had been driven on 
by Tetzel and Eck to reinterpret the whole meaning of Christian history, 
so Protestant scholars after Késtlin were driven on to more profound 
interpretations of Luther’s conversion and early career by the bitter but 
searching criticisms of Romanist writers around the turn of the century. 
One of the Protestants who had most influence in the process of recon- 
struction after Denifle’s attack in 1904 was Heinrich Boehmer (1869- 
1927), a learned and judicious Lutheran who combined historical objec- 
tivity and sympathetic appreciation more successfully than any other 
Reformation student of his generation. 

Toward the close of his life, Boehmer drew upon his rich store of learn- 
ing to write a semipopular biography of Luther to 1521 which first ap- 
peared in 1925 as Der junge Luther. It is now made available to those 
who read no German in the present translation. In spite of the fact that 
the book is hardly new and that there are no notes or critical apparatus 
for the scholar, it was a good choice for translation. There is no existing 
one-volume work on Luther in English, either original or in translation, 
which so adequately represents the fruits of German historical scholarship 
during the past generation. 

The book does far more than sum up monographic literature, however. 
Boehmer was a literary artist who knew how to tell a story, to preserve 
suspense, to sketch character as a dramatist does. Those who are inter- 
ested not merely in the completed theology of classical Protestantism but 
in the exciting process of its birth and development in Luther’s conscious- 
ness will appreciate the artistry of Boehmer’s reconstruction of the story. 
The starting point is his rejection of Denifle’s formula of diseased hered- 
ity and distorted mental environment (Occamism) on the sound ground 
that we know little of Luther’s heredity and only enough of his environ- 
ment to see that, like a plant, Luther absorbed from his surroundings 
only what his own nature required. Personality must be studied from 
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within outward, Boehmer insists, from a man’s own words and deeds 
rather than through any pseudo science of genetic or psychic influences. 
Personality can be appreciated and described; it can never be explained. 

This method has its advantages and disadvantages. The reader has a 
vivid sense of moving along with Luther, inside him as it were, with no 
more sense of what may lie beyond the moving curtain of the future than 
the reformer himself had. This is excellent historical method, rarely fol- 
lowed. But the human environment—Staupitz, Carlstadt, Eck, Cajetan, 
Frederick the Wise, Erasmus—is viewed through Luther’s eyes, with the 
distortion inevitable in such a view. It is precisely because he identifies 
himself so successfully with his subject that Boehmer is unable to do 
justice to Troeltsch’s sound insight that there was as much of the old as 
of the new in Luther's thought. He grants that Luther never discarded 
any of the old “until he had tried in every possible way to recast, reinter- 
pret, or, in some form, to save it’ (p. 315), but he insists that in the end 
the reformer challenged “the whole medieval way of thinking and feel- 
ing” and that he, more than any other single force, was responsible for 
the shattering of “the so-called medieval unity of culture” (p. 335). In 
other words Boehmer, like Luther himself, often sees revolutionary 
change where others would see continuity. 

The book raises an old but still interesting question. Is it possible 
fully to combine sympathy and objectivity—the view from within and 
the view from without—in historical writing? Largely because it is a 
view from within the Lutheran faith, sensitive to all the nuances of Lu- 
ther’s inner experience, this is the best brief study of “the dawn of the 
Reformation consciousness” which exists. However, from the point of 
view of other traditions—humanist, sectarian, Puritan (p. 345), or Ro- 
man Catholic—it is frankly a view from without. Boehmer gives us not 
an aerial survey of the whole “Road to Reformation,” as the English 
title implies, but rather a moving picture of part of the road as it un- 
folded before the eager eyes of Luther himself. 

E. Harris HARBISON 
Princeton University 


Tue Distinctive IDEAS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Norman H. Snaith. 

251 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1946. $2.75. 

This volume was published in Great Britain in 1944 and its format 
then bore ample traces of wartime austerity. Now it has been given to 
the American public in a format more worthy of its contents. The book 
represents the Hartley-Fernley Lecture for 1944 and it adequately satis- 
fies the high standard set by its predecessors. This is a positive and con- 
structive book. 
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The book is not a complete manual of Old Testament theology but 
rather “‘a series of studies of the Nature of God as He is revealed in the 
Old Testament” (p. 23). Such a study will reveal the distinctive ideas of 
the Old Testament, for all these distinctive ideas stem from its distinctive 
idea of God. Too many scholars have been eager to point out the simi- 
larities of the Old Testament and pagan religions, and it is high time that 
the differences should be noted, the distinctive ideas observed, and the 
unique elements of the Old Testament be set forth. Dr. James Denney 
used to remark, “the last enemy to be overcome is the great god Pan,” and 
Dr. Snaith takes a resolute stand against J. G. Frazer and all of that ilk 
who, by concentrating on similarities, would reduce all religions to a com- 
mon denominator. All this was requiring to be said, and the author has 
said it with vigor. 

Dr. Snaith has given us a series of exact studies of several Old Testa- 
ment terms and ideas: holiness, righteousness, salvation, covenant-love 
(hesed), election-love (ahabah), and spirit (ruah). Each term is closely 
investigated and the fundamental meaning of the term made clear. It 
may be that Dr. Snaith’s etymologies will not be accepted by all, for there 
is room here for difference of opinion. Nor does the writer seek to 
found a theology on an etymology: he avoids this hazard by a careful 
examination of later usage, and the various shades of meaning are 
tracked down through Biblical and Rabbinical Hebrew. The writer 
shows peculiar competence in the realm of Semitic speech, and seems to 
be at home with Urdu, though, strangely enough, he fails to understand 
English written with a Scot’s accent by James Moffatt (p. 181)! The 
author has not supplied us with a bibliography and at times we are left 
with the impression he has not used all the literature on the subject. 
One misses, e.g., a reference to Hanel’s valuable Die Religion der Heilig- 
keit. 

As a result of his investigation the author concludes that “holiness re- 
fers positively to what is God’s, and not negatively to what is man’s” (p. 
35). That is, it means separation to, rather than separation from. In 
discussing the idea of rightousness the author lays less stress than usual 
on the forensic element, and gives it a large humanitarian content: “the 
word tsedeq has from the first a bias towards the poor and needy” (p. 88). 
The tendency of this term to pass over into the salvation vocabulary 
(yeshu‘a) is traced right down to the New Testament period, and Yahwe 
is seen to be “a just God and a Savior." Many will hesitate as to the 
division between covenant-love (esed) and election-love (ahabah): Jere- 
miah 2: 3, at least, does not seem to support the distinction. In his ex- 
amination of Spirit the author finds the dominant thought to be that of 


power. 
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The last chapter will probably appear most valuable to readers. Here 
the writer seeks to interpret the New Testament in terms of Old Testa- 
ment thought, and this he does with great profit and success. The He- 
brew heritage is here set in place of the classical Greek tradition, and the 
Pauline theology gets full illumination. In this fashion it becomes pos- 
sible to make Christian theology Biblical: “neither Catholic nor Prot- 
estant theology is based on Biblical theology” (p. 242). 

Enough has been said to indicate that this volume is a real contribution 
to Biblical studies, and it should meet with an ample welcome. 

JOHN PATERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


THE IDEA OF PERFECTION IN THE WESTERN WoRrLD, by Martin Foss. 102 
pp. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946. $1.50. 

This little book, fertile in suggestion and insight, and incisive in analy- 
sis, is an exposition and critique of the idea of perfection in the Ife of the 
West. The concept is strictly, and, I believe, narrowly, defined; perfec- 
tion is “the conformity of a reality to its concept,” or it is “the conformity 
of execution to purpose” such as is illustrated by manufactured objects. 
Other broader definitions such as Jesus’ remark, “Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect,” are considered and rejected. The author 
seeks to show that while the idea may have a limited and provisional valid- 
ity in certain domains such as science, it has had disastrous effects upon re- 
ligion, art, and ethics. The gist of this polemic against teleological 
thought seems to turn upon the fact that human goals or ends are neces- 
sarily finite, limited in nature. Each end is in itself absolute or final, 
“walled up in itself.” The world is thus the limited domain of these pur- 
poses, and personality is in effect a system of purposes. Against such 
views it is argued that there is always a “beyond,” a “more,” in both man 
and the world which transcends every purpose or system of purposes. 

Mr. Foss'’s historical analysis of the struggle between perfectionism and 
what may well be termed a philosophy of transcendence shows both wide 
learning and a sensitive insight. He finds “a permanent struggle be- 
tween rational philosophy and a desire to understand the position of man 
in the universe.” In this connection he points to the “significance of 
paradox as a storm signal indicating the shortcomings of a current 
method.” Teleological thought originated with the Greeks whose cos- 
mos was a closed and perfect system, culminating in the moral philoso- 
phies of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Socrates’ idea of the good is cited 
as “an absolute standard of perfection.” Yet even in the case of the 
Greeks the finitude of human ends fell like a dark shadow across human 
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life, creating their sense of tragedy. The Greek tradition of perfection- 
ism is ably traced through the medieval world into modern times. 

In sharp contrast to the rational philosophy of the Greek stood the Bib- 
lical Hebrews with their powerful awareness of the living God. Some of 
the most rewarding sections of this book are those which draw out the 
implications of this Hebraic view for the thought and life of the western 
world. Among the more important implications have been the sense of 
the absolute or unconditioned (in sharp contrast to the Greek sense of 
rational totality), the notion of the unique individual, the idea of creation 
ex nihilo, and the important idea of time as “a finite present bursting 
out of the infinite non-existent past and flowing into an equally infinite 
and non-existent beyond, the future.” 

In his analysis of perfection in relation to modern culture the author 
emphasizes its disastrous effects upon art and ethics. Art simply cannot 
be understood in terms of purposes, whether the circular purpose implied 
by the expression, “‘art for art’s sake,” or the ulterior purpose implied by 
“art for life’s sake.” The proper office of art in human life is the ex- 
pression of the beyond, the more, so important in both man and the 
world. And the crucial category of art is not, as some aestheticians imag- 
ine, symbolism, but expression—expression viewed as a creation and an 
overcoming. 

Teleological thought is equally inadequate in ethics. ‘The fulfilment 
of ends is only useful never good.” For ends is substituted creativity. 
“It is the man who in a creative way extends the sphere of the possible by 
his willing and so makes possible what until then had seemed impossible.” 
While teleological ethics leads to legalism with its conflicts and its pride, 
the way here set forth has its fulfillment in love. “Love always sees be- 
yond, is always the way to more and better.” And love has its proper ex- 
pression in service, sacrifice, and vocation. While I readily agree that 
Mr. Foss has his finger here upon some of the worst inadequacies of teleo- 
logical ethics, he really offers us little in practical guidance. As I read his 
analysis of ethics I looked in vain for what in this author's terms I might 
have to say to Nietzsche, or indeed to a Nazi. 

Finally history is to be viewed not as an exact science, but a search by 
insight and imagination for the meaning of a time. And the historian 
must be something of a seer or prophet. And life in history in all its im- 
mediacy and fullness involves faith as well as intellectual knowledge. 

I hesitate to criticize a book as helpful and rewarding as this is. But 
two issues push themselves to the front. In the first place while Mr. 
Foss’s criticism of teleological thought does point to genuine and impor- 
tant aspects of the human situation, purposes do occupy a more positive 
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role in man’s life than he allows. Thus, for example, personality is ad- 
mittedly more than any purpose or system of purposes, yet is it not 
through purposive action that personality is expressed? The categories 
of decision and action seem basic in the Biblical understanding of man 
and his destiny. Likewise to say in ethics that no end is good but only 
useful may in some contexts be a contribution to understanding, but to 
say that alone is to leave us without a criterion for choice and decision in 
daily life. 

The second issue concerns the treatment of science as the type of knowl- 
edge where a perfect closed system is the ideal. There are of course as- 
pects of science which lend plausibility to this view, but it is hardly fair 
to science as a whole. Even in the matter of scientific symbols or con- 
cepts, the trend of scientific thought is away from photographic corre- 
spondence between thought and reality toward a pragmatism which justi- 
fies symbols by their consequences. And surely it is flatly wrong to call 
science a closed system. Indeed if there is any aspect of human thought 
which is perennially open—open to revision and reworking—it is science. 
In this respect science ought to commend itself to the notions of infinity 
and of history which Mr. Foss describes as the fruit of Hebrew religion. 
This aspect of science, so frequently overlooked, is truly more Christian 
than either the scientists or the Christians realize. It is too bad that the 
author has here overlooked the possibilities of fruitful analysis which his 
viewpoint might well have opened up to him. 

Joun A. HUTCHISON 
College of Wooster 


MELANCHTHON: ALIEN OR ALLy? by Franz Hildebrandt. 98 pp. Cam- 
bridge, At the University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1946. $2.50. 

Philip Melanchthon has always presented something of a problem. 
He stood loyally at Luther's side during the early critical years of the Ref- 
ormation and placed at his greater colleague’s disposal a variety of tech- 
nical skills. But where Luther trusted, Melanchthon tested. The for- 
mer’s bold affirmations were restated in terms of the latter’s schoolmasterly 
caution. Although they agreed fundamentally in their interpretation of 
the Gospel, the former never made the concessions which the latter made 
to tradition and reason, to the law and to the state. It was inevitable that 
their contemporaries and succeeding generations should distinguish be- 
tween the master’s “gold” and the disciple’s “silver,” speak of Philip’s 
loyalty or betrayal, and emphasize either his confessions or his conces- 
sions. Was he alien or ally? 
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Mr. Hildebrandt addresses himself to this old problem. But his inter- 
esting essay is more or less than a restudy of Melanchthon; “‘it is written 
around and not about him.” That is to say, Melanchthon is treated as a 
“case.” The implications of his positions are illustrated with imagina- 
tion and insight by references to events and personalities in the history of 
the Church during the last four hundred years. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that John Wesley should appear on the scene more often than 
John Calvin. There are excursuses on Anglo-Catholicism and apostolic 
succession, on the German Church struggle and Karl Barth, on the For- 
mula of Concord and the Barmen Confession, on Archbishop Temple 
and natural theology, on the World Missionary Conference and The 
Screwtape Letters. The discussion is not so flighty and disorganized as 
this list of things touched upon might suggest. On the contrary, in his 
swift survey the author succeeds in showing how recurrent and contem- 
poraneous the problems of the sixteenth century are. Where his own 
sympathy and solution lie is also evident. ‘We are children both of the 
Reformation and of Humanism. Where Melanchthon erred in the latter 
direction, Luther had, and still has, to restore the balance.” 

This is not a book for casual reading. Practically every page is studded 
with Latin quotations from Melanchthon, and the author's English be- 
trays his German tongue. But the serious reader will not be diverted by 
the form in which this little book is cast from an appreciation of its 
contents. 

THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


THE RESURRECTION OF CurisT, by A. Michael Ramsey. 126 pp. Phila- 

delphia, Westminster Press, 1946. $1.00. 

The author of this excellent little book states that its purposes are “to 
examine the place of the Resurrection in the Gospel preached by the 
Apostles and in the theology that created the New Testament, and to dis- 
cuss the historical character of the event from which both the Gospel and 
the theology sprang.” Although, in my judgment, Canon Ramsey has 
been more successful in achieving his first purpose than his second, both 
of them are pursued carefully, faithfully, and, on the whole, fruitfully, 
and no student of early Christianity, indeed no believer in Christ, can 
fail to be helped by a reading of this book. 

The discussion begins with a very effective statement of the integral and 
essential place of the Resurrection of Christ in the early Christian preach- 
ing. For the first disciples “the Gospel without the resurrection was not 
merely a Gospel without its final chapter; it was not a Gospel at all.” _Al- 
though the Resurrection was “according to the Scriptures,” there was no 
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expectation of it on the part of Jesus’ disciples. It was only after the 
event that they realized how completely and appropriately the Old Testa- 
ment was fulfilled in what had happened; and this realization did not con- 
sist primarily in the discovery of “proof texts” but in the recognition that 
the whole intention of the Old Testament was to point toward the new 
event, Christ’s Crucifixion-Resurrection. The fact that the Resurrection 
was not expected is, the author urges, a major evidence that it occurred. 

It is in his discussion of this evidence as a whole that I find myself most 
frequently unconvinced by this author. I do not find fault with his way 
of presenting the Gospel evidence—the stories of the appearances and of 
the finding of the empty tomb, as they are told in the Gospels, are care- 
fully examined and fairly set forth (although with more harmonization 
than seems to me warranted). It is rather his apparent assumption that 
the Resurrection faith depends upon such evidence—or really ever did— 
which troubles me. Canon Ramsey comes very near to a denial of his as- 
sumption, it appears to me, when on page 45 he says: 


Of the evidence that has been described different factors have had their 
special importance for different occasions and needs. To the Apostles 
themselves it was perhaps the appearances that mattered most. To them 
the most thrilling fact was that Jesus had shewn Himself to them alive 
and had spoken with them. This evidence was overwhelming and com- 
pelling; and it was more than evidence: it was the risen Jesus Himself 
(Italics mine). 

But surely the risen Jesus himself was known otherwise than through ap- 
pearances. He was present as the Spirit in the newly created fellowship. 
And the Resurrection faith was based upon the realization of that Pres- 
ence. It was not an inference from evidence, whether isolated appear- 
ances or the empty tomb, or both. 

I would take issue sharply with the suggestion of the writer, made more 
than once, that unless one accepts as historical the account of the empty 
tomb one is not likely to think of the Resurrection as a “divine interven- 
tion, transcendent and creative, whereby a new creation is inaugurated in 
the life of mankind and the world.” To be sure, that this is not neces- 
sarily true is admitted (p. 56), but only half-heartedly. Just as our ac- 
ceptance of the fact of the Resurrection, so also our conception of its sig- 
nificance does not depend in the least upon judgments we form about the 
value of this or any other piece of historical evidence. With Canon Ram- 
sey’s conception of this significance, as expressed in the words just quoted, 
I would entirely agree. 

JouNn Knox 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
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REVELATION IN JEWISH WIsDOM LITERATURE, by J. Coert Rylaarsdam. 

128 pp. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. $3.00. 

The author of this book, formerly professor of Old Testament at New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, is now an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The theme is treated under five chapters followed 
by a Conclusion: The Context of Hebrew Wisdom, The Nationalization 
of Wisdom, The Hope of Wisdom, The Transcendence of Wisdom, and 
Wisdom and the Spirit. 

Rylaarsdam notes that Wisdom is used in four distinct senses: (1) an 
individual’s understanding of life and the rules he has obtained by the 
use of all his natural endowments; (2) the accumulated lore of the past; 
(3) an element in God, an eternal and divine possession, the divine intelli- 
gence created from before the beginning and never wholly comprehensi- } 
ble by man; (4) a special divine gift granted by God to men, a special 
grace. While he recognizes the influence of Egyptian and Babylonian 
Wisdom literature, he ignores that of the Canaanites. The glorification 
of Wisdom, however, is found already in the Epic of Baal from Ugarit 
(c. 15th century B.C.), and so Hebrew Wisdom has its roots also in native 
soil. 

The author observes that Wisdom was originally a secular movement 
and not integrated with the religious tradition. It began with an inde- 
pendence of spirit and self-reliance, but the Wisdom writers (Proverbs, 
chapters 1-9) discovered that religion and its foundations are valid in a 
rational, critical outlook upon the world. Ben Sirach, however, brought 
Wisdom under the domain of the Law. In consequence there was ulti- 
mately “a shift from reliance upon human reason to a dependence upon 
divine grace and transcendent faith.” ‘The writer rightly refers to the 
ever present tension between natural human freedom and a sovereign 
rule and shows how finally in Wisdom literature the weight shifted to- 
ward the Divine dominance. In the identification of Yahweh with the 
universal God the Jewish religious outlook became universalized, and | 
likewise with the nationalization of Wisdom a similar process took place. 
With the recognition that man’s hopes lay not in his own reason but in 
God’s goodness comes Ben Sirach’s emphasis upon the Divine mercy. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon the Law is recognized as universally and eternally 
valid. Wisdom becomes synonymous with the Divine Word and is also {| 
equated with the concept of Spirit; in the latter sense Rylaarsdam shows | 
the connection of Wisdom with the New Testament. 

The author points out that Wisdom literature is almost entirely indi- 
vidualistic, but “it is not likely that it influenced the development of indi- 
vidualism as a religious doctrine as early as the time of the Exile.” The 
real rewards in the Wisdom of Solomon are spiritual, and the greatest of 
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all is immortality. The writer maintains that Ecclesiastes in a negative 
manner, even more than Job, becomes the harbinger of a belief in im- 
mortality. 

In speaking of the problem of revelation in the Introduction, Rylaars- 
dam refers to it as “the manner and means in and by which men come to 
possess a knowledge both of the true goals of life and of the way by which 
they can attain them.” Yet singularly we miss the note of authority in 
revelation in the sense that God speaks through the Wisdom writers, and 
the book turns out to be rather a history of the development of Wisdom 
literature. As such, however, it deserves careful reading. The Conclu- 
sion (Ch. VI) of four pages is the weakest part of the book and is uninter- 
esting. Useful books are cited both in the footnotes and in the Selected 
Bibliography at the end of the book. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


RECALLING THE SCOTTISH COVENANTS, by Hugh Watt. 111 pp. London, 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1946. 6s. 

As every student of Scottish history knows, in 1636 King Charles I is- 
sued a book of “Canons” for the government of the Church of Scotland. 
This event touched off the great struggle between King and Church which 
led to the execution of Charles I in 1649 and ended only with the expul- 
sion of his son King James II in 1688. That struggle gave birth to two 
famous and influential documents, the National Covenant of 1638 and 
the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. In connection with the ter- 
centenary celebrations of these two Covenants, Professor Hugh Watt, of 
the Chair of Church History, New College, University of Edinburgh, was 
called upon to appraise their significance in the development of the Scot- 
tish Church. These critical pieces he has collected in this book, entitled 
Recalling the Scottish Covenants. Dr. Watt has not only a sound docu- 
mentary knowledge of the period, and a judicial mind, but he has also a 
deep appreciation of the religious issues involved in the heroic struggle 
of the Scottish Church against tyrannical oppression. He has produced 
a book which will be invaluable to all serious students of the Church of 
Scotland in the seventeenth century. 

NorMAN Victor Hope 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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